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WCOTP Annual Report for 1960 


Studies Educational Trends in 3-Areas 


Educational trends and problems in three 
great areas of the world—Asia, Africa and 
Latin America—are examined in the 1960 
Annual Report just published by the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession. This section comprises 
almost a third of the 96-page booklet. 

The section on Asia opens with a report 
by the WCOTP Asian Committee. The 
Committee holds that the most important 
way to strengthen teacher organizations in 
this area is by holding seminars for teachers. 
The seminars would not only elevate stand- 
ards of teaching but would also be of mate- 
rial assistance in strengthening WCOTP and 
United Nations objectives, including mutual 
appreciation of different cultures. 

A five-page summary of steps required for 
improving child health through the schools 
is contained in a report of the WCOTP 
Asian Regional Conference held at Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaya, last spring. 

Six pages are devoted to a policy study 
prepared by a Commission of nine Asian 
and other experts. The Commission recom- 
mends, among other policies, the use in 
beginning grades of the language spoken at 
home. Thereby, says the report, “the shock 
that the child gets by his sudden transfer 
from the environment of the home to the 
new and strange environment in the school 
is considerably softened.” 

Other matters discussed are problems in 
Asia of elementary, secondary and voca- 
tional education, teacher education, adult 
education, the curriculum, behavior prob- 
lems, school textbooks and financing. 

A 12-page section on African education 
includes resolutions designed to improve 
child health, an examination of the effects of 


foreign cultures on Africa, ways of strength- 
ening teacher organizations, and a report by 
a commission of experts on major problems 
of African education. Among these prob- 
lems are the recruitment and retention of 
teachers, teacher education, and the status of 
educational research. 

A similar study of the special problems of 
Latin America is contained in the report of 
the WCOTP Committee for the Americas, 
which met in Costa Rica May 21-26 of this 
year. Recommendations fall under such 
categories as defense of the rights of teacher 
organizations, education for promoting in- 
ternational understanding, and ways of 
strengthening teacher organizations. 

Other features of general interest con- 
tained in the 96-page booklet include an 
address on child health and the school by 
WCOTP President Sir Ronald Gould; an 
exposition of “Education for Responsibility,” 
the WCOTP theme for 1961, by WCOTP 
Secretary General William G. Carr; a sum- 
mary of recommendations on child health 
and the school as advanced by three discus- 
sion groups which met at Amsterdam last 
summer; the resolutions accepted by the As- 
sembly of Delegates at that time; the 
WCOTP program for 1960-61; and a sum- 
mary of the proceedings and general dis- 
cussions that took place at the Amsterdam 
Assembly. 

Copies of the Annual Report, in English, 
French or Spanish are available at 50 cents 
each (or the equivalent in other national 
currency). The report of the Regional 
Council for the Study of Educational Policy 
in Asia has also been printed separately; 
copies are available to interested parties. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE RURAL TEACHER 
ON THE COMMUNITY 


by J. JESUS VALLEJO CAMARGO 


Translated and adapted from the June 1960 issue 
of Magisterio, a monthly published in Mexico City 
by the National Union of Educational Workers 
(Sindicato Nacional de Trabajadores de la Educa- 
cion). 


Tie RURAL TEACHER in Mexico is the product of 
the Mexican social revolution. 

Although a limited and conservative type of 
popular education existed in some areas and Justo 
Sierra Méndez introduced official support for popu- 
lar education during the regime of Porfirio Diaz, 
in the main there was no opportunity for the lower 
social classes to obtain an education. The ideo- 
logists of the 1910 Revolution felt that the Mexican 
people’s passivity and failure to bring about an 
immediate change in the regime was essentially 
due to the lack of an education that would orient 
them toward the defense of their rights. 

After the fall of the dictator Diaz and the well- 
known struggles between the principal revolution- 
ary chieftains, Venustiano Carranza established 
public responsibility for education in Article 3 of 
the Constitution. In 1922, the government of Gen- 
eral Alvaro Obregon, with José Vasconcelos as 
Secretary of Public Education, began an intense 
campaign for public rural education, and the first 
rural schools were organized, using any teachers 
that could be found. 


The World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession presents this issue 
of Panorama as a way of carrying out 
WCOTP’s mission of acquainting teachers in 
one area with educational developments in 
other areas. In the future WCOTP expects to 
assist in making other exchanges possible in 
Latin America, to wit, the exchange of ideas 
on how to strengthen teacher organizations 
and even the exchange of professional and 
organizational personnel. 

WCOTP has already made a beginning in 
these fields. In 1959 it conducted a seminar, 
attended by 30 educators from many coun- 
tries in Latin America, that studied the spe- 
cial problems of this area. Last Spring, at a 
meeting in Costa Rica, a WCOTP exploratory 


In our state of Yucatan, popular education began 
in 1915, when General Salvador Alvarado was gov- 
ernor. He forced the owners of the large sisal 
plantations and the~politicians to establish rural 
schools in front of the plantation shops and urban 
primary schools in front of the religious institu- 
tions. After the fall of General Alvarado, there 
was a rather long hiatus until 1928, but in that 
year new rural schools were established with a new 
and more advanced sociological orientation, which 
emanated from the state of Campeche and spread 
as far as the territory of Quintana Roo. The rural 
teachers penetrated into the east and the south of 
the state to establish schools of this revolutionary 
type. Local politicians were not happy to see the 
spread of this new type of instruction and ordered 
the assassination of the rural teacher Felipe Alcocer 
Castillo for the crime of teaching the country 
people how to achieve legal tenancy of the land 
through the medium of the ejido system. 

In 1930, when Professor Garcia Correa was gov- 
ernor, further educational currents began to reach 
us. A beginning was made in organizing state sec- 
ondary schools. New curricula of the Department 
of Public Education were accepted. New currents 
coming from the national capital gave the rural 
schools of Mexico school buildings, a health serv- 
ice, athletic fields, open-air theaters, botanical 
gardens, school libraries, tree nurseries, etc. 


committee made a further examination. The 
program framed there calls for an attempt to 
make available to Latin America experts on 
the status of teachers and on ways of defend- 
ing their professional and civic rights. This 
program is based on the concept of complete 
collaboration with existing organizations of 
teachers. 

We are grateful to all those who helped to 
make this issue of Panorama possible. It is 
gratifying to note that, during the past 
decade, the number and quality of publica- 
tions issued by the various teacher organiza- 
tions and educational institutions in Latin 
America have greatly increased, enabling this 
issue to be more representative of teacher 
opinion in Latin America than it would have 
been otherwise. 
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The teacher was then no longer working only 
within four walls on a limited teaching assignment. 
He was working out in the open air, holding meet- 
ings, carrying out health and social welfare cam- 
paigns, organizing the communal ejido, planning 
and building roads, setting up post offices, organiz- 
ing farming and stock-raising activities, organizing 
the country women into civic groups and the young 
people and adults into athletic and cultural groups. 

~All of these activities gave an entirely new charac- 
ter to the rural communities. The Constitution was 
taught as the basis for developing good citizens, 
etc. 

From 1933 on, great spiritual and physical 
ferment filled the schools in the Republic. It in- 
creased even more in 1935 when General Lazaro 
Cardenas began his term as President. He pro- 
_ moted popular education; increased the number of 
rural schools; established secondary schools for 
laboring-class children, schools for children of 
armed forces personnel, practical schools for agri- 
culture, rural normal schools, the National Poly- 
technical Institute, and vocational schools. 

Unfortunately, when the regime changed, differ- 
ent trends became apparent in the Department of 
Public Education. It began to change the emphasis 

from rural to city schools, in a regrettable distor- 
tion of the social ideas that favored the rural 
masses. Schools governed by Article 123, which 
were intended to be supported by industrial estab- 
lishments, began to come under control of the 
Federal Government. Instruction in private schools 
was no longer adequately supervised; consequently 
these schools were in a position to pervert the 
meaning of Article 3 of the Constitution. In this 
way, all that had been done to bring about better 
social conditions for the rural masses of Mexico 
was negated. 


The Professional Training of the Rural Teacher 
Many people have debated at length whether the 


rural teacher is basically an educator or an instru- 
ment of social change. 

To become an educator a person unquestionably 
requires pedagogic and sociological training. If 
he has a deep sense of responsibility, the educator 
becomes a good social guide. On the other hand 
some people become social guides without any 
normal school education. 

Anyone who is considering becoming a rural 
teacher must examine the problem of adapting to 
his environment—to isolated, unhealthy, localities 
which lack such modern distractions as movies, 
social and family dances, sports events, and radio 
broadcasts, newspapers and magazines of a cultural 
nature. 

_ The normal schools prepare teachers badly for 
success in any rural environment. The difficult 
thing for the teacher is to refuse to let the rural 
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environment, with its superstitions and primitive 
way of life, conquer him; his task, rather, is to 
transform the community by his initiative and ex- 
tracurricular efforts. 


Many rural teachers who have not completed 
normal school, who have only a secondary school 
certificate or perhaps have graduated only from the 
sixth grade of primary school, have become splen- 
did social organizers. In a relatively short period 
they transform the social aspect of the community 
where they are working; they carry out activities 
that make the rural population feel the benefits of 
the Mexican Revolution. On the other hand, some 
teachers who have graduated from normal schools 
are incapable of influencing rural life. They even- 
tually request a transfer to urban centers, where 
they vegetate until they retire. 

Training rural teachers has always been a diffi- 
cult problem for the Department of Public Educa- 
tion. It began by organizing schools for indigenous 
students in 1928. In 1930, the first normal schools 
for rural teachers, with a two- or three-year cur- 
riculum, were established. From 1936 to 1945 
regional rural schools were organized. Finally, in 
1950, rural normal schools with a six-year cur- 
riculum were founded, but neither their curriculum 
nor faculty could impart really solid instruction; 
the degrees they granted did not really mean that 
the recipients knew how to teach. Even now it is 
easy to prove that only 40 per cent of teachers in 
service have the ability to teach. 


In 1946 the Federal Institute for Teacher Train- 
ing was organized to train teachers who had no 
normal school certificates. Some advances have 
been made, but not enough to assume that the 
problem of training teachers has been solved. In 
fact, the Institute, intended to be a temporary 
school, has become permanent. But in spite of this 
measure there are still many older teachers who 
have had no higher education, and teachers are 
still being appointed who do not have the peda- 
gogic training that they need for rural schools. 

The effectiveness of the school programs in 
rural areas is not the best for many reasons, 
such as the early departure of children because of 
economic conditions. But I attribute this ineffec- 
tiveness also to the antiquity and ambiguity of 
our programs. 

The administrative organization that has evolved 
lately has become quite bureaucratized. As a re- 
sult, exaggerated statistical data are presented 
which indicate things that have not actually been 
achieved. Some children who remain in the first 
grade for three or four years are shown as pro- 
moted year after year. Registration does not agree 
with actual school figures; daily attendance re- 
ports show attendance by children who do not 
exist. 


The morale of the rural teachers has dissipated. 
The mischief is not the work of the Federal educa- 
tion authorities but of the Department of Public 
Education, which has permitted irregularities, espe- 
cially when it has been a matter of saving the poli- 
tical career of some officials. 


In order to achieve success again in the rural 
schools, the schools will have to be regulated, 
given curricula suitable to their environment, and 
a stop put to legalizing activities which, instead of 
improving the rural areas, force the population to 
long for those teachers who, though no great 
scholars, left their imprint on communities where 
they performed miracles of social transformation. 


How the Rural Teacher Improves a Community 


The rural teacher who arrives in a country com- 
munity with a serious purpose begins by orienting 
himself concerning the’ ethnic, economic, and poli- 
tical conditions of the locality. He organizes the 
school work with the children and the social work 
with the adults, seeking collaboration from the 
municipal authorities, from officers of the ejido, 
and from members of the parents association. 


He must immediately study the most urgent 
needs of the community, such as the construction 
of the school building and related structures. Once 
this is achieved, he will examine how inhabitants 
support themselves. He will learn how they culti- 
vate the soil, where they bring and to whom they 
sell their products. He will promote the civic life 
of the community by proper celebration of im- 
portant dates on the national calendar. He will 
encourage lawful recreation for the inhabitants, 
work toward the construction of parks, sports fields, 
school theaters, etc. He will organize festivals for 
the establishment of cultural relations with neigh- 
boring communities. 


Without neglecting his duty of teaching the 
children, he will promote social and health serv- 
ices. He will guide the adults in their role as 
administrators. He will attempt to improve farm- 
ing operations by the choice of seed and diversifi- 
cation of crops suitable to the area. He will nego- 
tiate with higher authorities concerning anything 
that could benefit the community. He will obtain 
the assistance of the agricultural credit banks for 
the inhabitants of the community, and will impart 
to them the principles of civic education, including 
the necessity of repaying loans. He will fight for 
a supply of pure water, for electric power and suit- 
able urbanization of the community. In sum, he 
will be an adviser who inspires confidence and re- 
spect for his profession. 


The rural teacher who goes to a country com- 
munity where he finds only a large number of 
children of school age who desire an education 


4 


must bring about the construction of a school 
building and a residence for himself. 

The school building may be improvised from 
local building materials (wood, sheet metal, tile, 
brick, adobe, etc.), but preference should be for 
masonry buildings. Besides protecting pupils and 
teacher better, they are hygienic, last longer, and 
resist better the inclemencies of the weather. Ade- 
quate ventilation is necessary to counteract drowsi- — 
ness and make more bearable the high temperatures 
that sap the energy of pupils and teacher. 

Some people think that erecting a school build- 
ing is a simple thing;.that, for example, the direc- 
tion in which the school faces does not matter. This 
is a regrettable error, for when the sun enters the 
classroom in the afternoon during the hottest sea- 
sons it becomes necessary to shut doors and win- 
dows. The interior then becomes unbearable, 
especially in places where care has not been taken 
to plant leafy trees that alleviate the heat in a 
poorly located school building. 


The teacher’s residence is the first additional 
structure that should be built by the community 
after the school itself, so that the teacher can show 
the country people by example how well one can 
live in modest circumstances. He will demand ade- 
quate space for comfort. If possible, he will try to 
obtain for his residence sufficient rooms so that he 
can have bedrooms, a living room, dining room, 
kitchen, bathroom, laundry, and sanitary facilities, 
which are indispensable for decent living within the 
modest limits imposed by the rural conditions. 

With the teacher’s residence built, the teacher 
will undertake to obtain a school garden, an 
athletic field, a school theater, and sanitary facili- 
ties for them. Later he will campaign for the estab- 
lishment of a kindergarten, a school orchard, a 
school library, and a school museum, with which 
the rural teacher can develop a practical program 
of social education more effectively than when he 
attempts this by purely academic means. 


Social Campaigns Carried Out by the 
Rural Teacher 


The economic and social development of Mexico 
is closely linked with the work done silently and 
resolutely by the rural teacher. In every regime 
there have been proposals for social improvement. 
Let us recall the six-year plan of the Cardenas 
regime, the integrated nationality proposal of the 
Avila Camacho regime, and the plans for industry 
and labor of the Aleman regime. The administra- 
tion of President Ruiz Cortines showed much con- 
cern for social institutions. The present adminis- 
tration is implementing other doctrines of the Mexi- 
can social revolution; its principles are being 
strengthened, and an attempt is being made to 
realize all its objectives. 
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Since 1935, under four administrations, the rural 
teacher has explained to the people of the country- 
side the tendencies of the legally constituted 

governments, for which reason it is appropriate to 
consider him as a civic agent of the government. 

When the expropriation of the large sisal planta- 
tions and the foreign petroleum companies was 
undertaken in the Cardenas era, rural teachers 
were the principal aides in this great task of na- 
tional integration. 

When General Avila Camacho initiated national 
conscription and the literacy campaign, rural 
teachers cooperated vigorously. 

_ Similarly, during the Aleman administration, 
‘rural teachers made the need for industrial 
progress widely known. 

Recently, the first centenary of the proclamation 
of our Magna Carta was celebrated. Here, too, 
the assistance of the rural teachers was valuable. 
They helped intensify, in collaboration with the 
World Health Organization, the national campaign 
for the eradication of malaria. The backbone of 
all these activities was the rural teacher. 

In addition, the rural teacher participates in the 
following activities: 

(1) Publicizing and organizing campaigns for 

better nutrition, in order to reduce our high infant 
mortality index. 

(2) Sponsoring social welfare committees to as- 
sist the struggle of humble households against such 

_ dangerous and contagious diseases as typhoid, para- 
typhoid fever and tuberculosis. 

(3) Promoting vaccination against endemic and 
epidemic diseases, against smallpox, measles, 
whooping cough, and scarlet fever, as well as hy- 
gienic measures against parasitic intestinal diseases. 
The rural teachers see to it that necessary hygienic 
standards and procedures are practiced in their 
communities. 


The Rural Teacher as Political and Social 
Organizer 


The rural masses need to have correctly inter- 
preted to them the principles that have given rural 
communities the right to tenancy of the land 
through the ejido system. They need loans from 
the agricultural credit banks. They need irrigation 
and drinking water systems, as well as electricity 
for greater industrial development. These needs 
require the rural teacher to organize the ejido 
and the agricultural credit society. He must also 
aid in obtaining postal, telephone, and telegraph 
offices, roads and necessary public buildings. 

In defending the ejido against the attacks of 
large landowners and village political chiefs, the 
rural teacher always incurs risks. 

He spares no effort in the campaign for foresta- 
tion and reforestation, and in the campaign for 
agricultural nurseries to improve area farming. 
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Attentive to the economic necessities of the com- 
munity, the rural teacher plans for the construc- 
tion of apiaries, poultry yards, pig pens, pigeon 
cotes, and veterinary stations. 

He directs the domestic and hygienic activities 
of the rural home, trying to establish sanitary 
facilities, baths, laundries, kitchen and vegetable 
gardens. He thereby raises the standard of living 
of the communities. 

He organizes the young and old, men and 
women, into recreational, cultural, and sports clubs. 
He encourages the practice of folklore arts, trying 
to preserve them in their native purity. 


The Rural Teacher as the First Magistrate of a 
Community 


In the Paseo de la Reforma in Mexico City a 
monument stands in honor of the teacher. It bears 
a legend stating “The teacher is the first magistrate 
of his people.” It is a beautiful sentiment but is 
true, only in rural communities. I do not think it 
is true in cities either in principle or practice. 

In the country the rural teacher occupies an ele- 
vated moral position. It is to him that the authori- 
ties and the people in general come with the prob- 
lems of their moral and physical misery. He sees 
their problems himself and for that reason tries 
to solve them immediately. He guides, advises. 
directs, encourages, fights, takes any measures with- 
in the law that he thinks suitable. 

Often the rural teacher needs to be a musician. 
tailor, painter, carpenter, mechanic, barber, male 
nurse, lawyer, agronomist, and veterinarian, all in 
one, in order to satisfy all the demands laid upon 
him. Above all, he must be discreet, scholarly, 
pleasant and timely with his advice in order not 
to become the victim of the aberrations of the rural 
milieu with its plethora of quacks, practitioners of 
witchcraft, charletans, and dishonest shopkeepers 
who, in addition to grasping the products of the 
community’s agricultural labor, oppose the eco- 
nomic and social progress of the community. 

In order to be able to carry out his task, the 
rural teacher needs to be up-to-date in his knowl- 
edge of scientific advances. He will have a small 
pedagogic library and a radio set; he will buy good 
books and illustrated periodicals, and will read the 
local newspapers and those of the capital. He can- 
not hold back, or devote himself solely to the satis- 
factions of his home, or even aspire to be the head 
of a large family, for he could not feed or educate 
such a family properly since his environment is 
the same as that of the peasant who is born poor 
and grows up poor but owes no one nor defrauds 
the state. He is awaited and received joyously by 
the community, which wants an educational system 
that will facilitate its progress and free it from the 
numerous burdens which afflict it. 

(continued on page 28) 


A PILOT SCHOOL FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


by JUAN JOSE TRAMUTOLA 


Translated and adapted from the June 1960 issue 
of El Monitor de la Educaci6n Comin, published 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Tie NATIONAL BOARD of Education in Argentina 
is preparing to meet the evermore insistent de- 
mands of a broad sector of our adolescent and 
adult population by establishing a new type of 
educational institution. It will enable those who 
realize that it is never too late to start out on the 
road to knowledge to rejuvenate their spirit with 
the hope of serving the remainder of the popula- 
tion. The national education authorities want to 
help them to mend their shattered dreams and 
replace occupations selected by mistake. The 
achievement of this ideal will meet the hunger for 
knowledge of great numbers of adults and adoles- 
cents who are not satisfied with present minimal 
and rigid class schedules that provide education in 
small doses, limited by circumstances of time and 
space. 

The authorities in charge of primary education 
are, therefore, undertaking the establishment of an 
Experimental School for Adults. A new building 
for it will be erected at 752 Lautaro Street, Buenos 
Aires. 

It will be a true school for adults, with its own 
buildings, its own staff, and its own vital, up-to- 
date schedule, since the day’s activities will extend 
from 8 o’clock in the morning to 10 at night! 
The work will go on all day long in the lecture 
halls, laboratories and shops, ending those changes 
of schedule to which the great mass of adolescents 
and adults are subjected because they are working 
and studying at the same time. 

An outstanding characteristic of the School will 
be the institution of several shifts. Each of these 


will offer a complete and exhaustive curriculum of | 


discipline or skills. These shifts—and this is the 
novelty of the system—will not be immutable, like 
molds serving static institutions. They will not 
lack functional dynamism. On the contrary, they 
will function and be molded to serve the students, 
whose needs vary. Whatever may be the exigen- 
cies imposed by their work in factories, shops, and 
offices, the painful necessity of leaving school, 
which year after year represents a shameful heri- 
tage of failures and frustrations, will be avoided. 
As a natural and normal thing, pupils will auto- 
matically switch from one shift to another when- 
ever circumstances require it. 

The Experimental School will thus be finally 
liberated from the classification of “night school,” 


since it will have its own building and carry out 
its activities at all hours, without limitations of 
space or premises. It will be a school for adults 
with morning, afternoon, and evening classes so 
harmoniously correlated that transferring from one 
to the other will in no way disturb the progress of 
the student. 

No one will find~it necessary to leave halfway — 
through his course. There will be no distress or — 
misunderstanding, because the urgent requirements 
of the moment can be harmonized with each pupil’s 
desire for learning, for progress, for culture. 

This school, a model of its kind, will not be 
based solely on the lecture system; there will be 
scope for activity, for trying and experiencing. 
Primary teaching, special and manual training, all 
will stress the vocational ties that bind society. 
so that students will enthusiastically strive to be- 
come useful human beings and work for the good 
of the community. 

The School will explore all horizons of intellec- 
tual, manual, moral, and physical education. In it 
instruction in specialized modern techniques will 
go hand in hand with the teaching of those with 
virtually no education. It will be a new type of 
integrated education for adults. 

The students will learn to overcome the difh- 
culties of primary education and be in a position to 
undertake more advanced studies. They will learn 
to saw, to shape, to drill; to assemble motors, ap- 
pliances, airplanes and television sets; to print 
newspapers, to photograph; to do accounting, to 
type or to take shorthand; to speak foreign lan- 
guages; to sew, spin, embroider; to become hair- 
dressers, beauticians; to cook, sing, play instru- ~ 
ments and dance native dances. They will leave the ~ 
school trained to overcome the many vicissitudes 


of life. 


The school will also have a splendid playing 
field, where young people can enjoy physical educa- 
tion. 

This is the plan for our first experimental school 
for adults. This is what we hope to turn over to 
the great number of students who will attend. 

It is a project that demonstrates the great faith 
and noble sentiments which inspire our national 
authorities on behalf of our adult students. It 
demonstrates their unconditional belief in the — 
destiny of our youth, who have a mission to accom- 
plish and a place to occupy in the greatness of 
Argentina today and a valiant and persevering role 
to play in creating the greater Argentina of tomor- 
row. 
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THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 
IN MODERN BRAZIL 


by A. L. MACHADE NETO 


Translated and adapted from the Portuguese. This 
article appeared in the January 1960 issue of Ed- 
ucation and Teaching, a journal published by the 
Center of Educational Studies and In-Service 
Training, Department of Education, State of Bahia. 
‘Brazil. 


IE vucirion is a means to an end. This is some- 
_ thing we must never forget. 


Education, like science and technology, is an in- 
strument to serve mankind. No one could be so 
stupid as to suppose that an instrument could raise 
itself from the level of a means to the level of an 
end. The end is man; that is the definitive lesson 
of humanism. 

Education, science, technology, the State, law in- 
stitutions, society, classes, parties, culture cannot, 
without becoming dehumanized, aspire to any 
status other than that of acting as more or less 
effective means for attaining human goals. 

For these instruments to carry out their func- 
tions, it is essential that man have in mind a plan 
of what he intends to make of himself; that is the 
project which such instruments can serve. Educa- 
tion is no exception to this general rule. 

Among the things that man programs for the 
future there is always the project of himself, or 
what he wishes to make of his life. These aims are 
not defined in advance, like the lives of animals. 
but are to be shaped, as Ortega said. 

It is because of this ontological requirement 
that education cannot do without an ideal image 
of man. 

The formulation of this ideal must precede all 
methodology, all didactics, any and all educa- 
tional techniques. 

The question of “what to do with man” must 
therefore be preceded by a statement concerning 
the very essence of man and what man should be. 


Only such prior knowledge can lead us to a 
pedagogic plan that recognizes man as, at one and 
the same time, the subject and object of education. 
To consider him solely as the subject of it, as 
Rousseau did, is utopian, and solely as the ob- 
ject, like totalitarian pedagogy, is to reduce peda- 
gogy to propaganda. 

Only such prior knowledge of the essence of man 
can shape an educational program that is truly 


_ humanistic and worthy of our day—a program that 
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will try to lift man by the shortest route to com- 
plete fulfillment of himself, a program that will 
enable him to shape himself as an ontological and 
ethical being. 

Since the educational process is, above all, a 
collective, social, inter-human achievement, the col- 
lective plan of life is a most important piece in 
the machinery of a pedagogic system. It is in 
society that we mutually educate each _ other, 
whether formally or informally. 

Every epoch, every society, every culture has 
its own anthropological ideal. Until now, how- 
ever, the Brazilian educational system has lacked 
a realistic concept of the Brazilian and of what he 
should be. We have, up to now, restricted our- 
selves to imitating alien anthropological ideas. 
We wished to be romantics like Lamartine and 
Chateaubriand, liberals like Montesquieu and 
Sieyés, federalists like Hamilton and Madison, 
“gentlemen” like the English, “raffinés” like the 
French, scholars like the Germans, and _prag- 
matists like the North Americans. The only thing 
we have not had the courage to be is Brazilians— 
modestly, realistically, and genuinely Brazilians. 
And when circumstances have led us to make at- 
tempts in this direction—since there was, in fact, 
no authentic Brazilian ideal—we tried using the 
Portuguese, the Negro, or the Indian, which gave 
us partial, deformed or fragmentary images of the 
Brazilian. 

Today, finally, there is actually beginning to be 
a Brazilian national reality that is not utopian. 
It is the vigorous nationalist movement that is be- 
ginning to take shape among us. It is the begin- 
ning of the consciousness of ourselves. 

The remnants of colonialism have made difficult 
the process of auto-discovery. The process is hin- 
dered by an inexcusable feeling of inferiority and a 
certain uneasiness which we still experience when 
we try to grasp the real Brazil—not the European- 
ized or Americanized coastal strip. But there is 
now no doubt that we are beginning to overcome 
our semi-colonial situation, not only on the eco- 
nomic plan, but also in the other aspects of culture. 
This awakening of the national conscience is 
already palpable in all the great manifestations of 
our society. In art as well as economics, in poli- 
tics, in thought, literature, social sciences, in 
philosophy itself, a way of life is beginning that 
may be called Brazilian. 


A PROSPECTIVE TEACHER gains experience at SGo Salvador Normal School in Brazil. 


And it is this awakening that will soon cause us 
to abandon the ambivalence, psychosis, amorphism 
and synthetic qualities which are the characteris- 
tics of the colonial situation from which we still 
suffer to a great extent. 

That we are today in a position to overcome 
colonialism is not something gratuitous or fortui- 
tous but the result of factual circumstances such 
as, for example, the creation of a domestic market 
which makes possible the existence of a national 
industry, and the ever more effective participation 
of the working masses in our, political processes. 

But the fact that the national development is a 
factual process conditioned by palpable historical 
events does not mean that we can cross our arms 
and wait for its full flowering. This development 
requires the efforts of all of us Brazilians if for no 
other reason than that it is urgently necessary to 
overcome the tenacious resistance of powerful 
enemies of this same development. 

We already have a collective project of national 
scope: the economic, social, and cultural develop- 
ment of our immense country. And to this decision 
there is no alternative unless we are willing to 
accept the kind of deplorable poverty found among 
the Asians. 


But we lack a plan based on this collective 
project of national development, an educational 
plan which would be capable of shaping the type 
of Brazilian who would facilitate the development 
of the country. We shall have to experiment and 
discuss this matter a great deal before fixing on a 
proper theory and practice of education. This edu- 
cational plan will have to be based on abandoning 
the predominantly academic inspiration of our 
present educational system, specializing and ex- 
celling in the creation of interpreters of the insig- 
nificant, | 

“We must abandon our preoccupation with 
creating doctors and exegetes of dead things,” said 
Prof. Vieira Pinto, “in order to be able to create 
the humanism of our day, one that will prize as 
fundamental the knowledge of cultural and scien- 
tific disciplines, the possession of techniques of 
fruitful research in physical reality and of the 
arts that express the essence of the Brazilian.” 

This will be the dominant note in the great 
educational concept that is developing at this time. 
Until it becomes a reality, however, there is no 
time to relax. The new generation of teachers will 
fall heir to the task of accomplishing this basic 
reform now and of bringing it to full fruition in 
the future. 
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“THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND 


- tional institution to which the child is sent. 


THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF CHILDREN 


by REYNALDO ALARCON 


Translated and excerpted from the 1959 issue of 
Educaci6n, organ of the Faculty of Education of 


the University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru. The 


full report runs to 22 pages and contains 11 


_ graphs. 


Sows of the relationship between intelligence 
and the socio-economic status were carried out by 
Blumenfeld and Sardén on secondary school stu- 
dents; so far as is known to us, nothing has been 


done with primary pupils. We therefore thought 
an extension of such studies advisable in order to 


be able to observe this phenomenon among sub- 
jects of a lower chronological age and level of 
education. Consequently, we communicate in this 
article the results of a study intended to observe 


the relationship between the general intelligence 


and the socio-economic status of primary school 
children of both sexes in the city of Lima and its 
suburbs. 

We used Simon’s “P. V.” collective general 
intelligence test with a standardization of our 
own. By means of 50 graphic or verbal reactions, 
this test studies such activities as judging distance. 
sense of direction, grasp of spatial and temporal 
relations, ability to concentrate, and ability to 
name objects. The rating of the test is on the 
basis of correct answers; the questions are as- 
signed points varying from one-half point, to one 
point and two points, for a total of 70 points. The 
test is applicable to primary-school pupils who 
have learned to read and write; the child, in order 
to answer the questions, must be able to under- 
stand written instructions and have a certain 
amount of manual dexterity in order to write or 
indicate the replies. These abilities are acquired 
with a fair degree of mastery by pupils in the 
second semester of the first year. 

Exactly 3,179 boys and girls in first to the fifth 
year of primary school were tested. The children 
were classified in three groups, according to the 
socio-economic level to which they belonged: lower 
class, middle class and upper class. It may be in 


_ order to state that in our society these distinctions 


frequently involve such factors as type of resi- 
dence, cultural level of parents, the child’s facili- 
ties for study, state of nourishment and clothing, 
recreation, interpersonal relationships, etc. These 
factors also determine in great part the educa- 
It is 
known that a high percentage of the children of the 
lower class attend the free public schools and that 
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the private schools are differentiated among them- 
selves by the difference in tuition costs and other 
material circumstances, attendance being deter- 
mined by the ability of the family to pay. Thus 
there is actually a marked difference between the 
institutions and therefore between the pupils in 
them. On the basis of this social fact and the 
absence of a more precise technical scale, we 
grouped the children according to the category of 
institution they were attending. 

We classified the children attending public 
schools as belonging to Category A. The parents of 
these children have limited economic resources; 
they are owners of small market stalls, skilled and 
unskilled laborers, artisans, bricklayers, domestics, 
etc. We grouped in Category B those pupils who 
attended private schools not on the highest level 
as regards tuition and the location of the school 
building within the city. The parents of these 
children are predominantly clerical employees of 
commercial or industrial establishments or sales- 
men. Category C is represented by the children 
attending high-tuition private schools, generally 
located in good residential areas in the city. The 
children enjoy good economic conditions at home, 
since their parents are proprietors, industrialists, 
managers, administrators, outstanding professional 
people. 

Our study confirmed the marked influence ex- 
erted by socio-economic factors on the “intelli- 
gence” of individuals. Evaluation of the raw point 
scores showed that the performance of the lower 
class and the middle class were not significantly 
different, but the upper class got higher scores 
than the other two classes. Evaluation by means of 
the Intelligence Quotient, a more precise index to 
express mental performance than the point scores, 
demonstrated significant differences between the 
social levels. The I. Q.’s, in fact, formed a scale, 
with the upper social class occupying first place 

(I. Q. 115.5), followed by the middle class (I. Q. 
101.2), and the lower class (I. Q. 92.4). The 
figures given are the general averages for each 
category, but the results were of the same order 
for each school grade. 

In regard to the relationship between sex and 
intelligence, results were not conclusive. For when 
the figures were separated as to sex and social 
origin, the results favored the boys in the lower 
class and the girls in the middle category; no 
noteworthy differences were observed between the 
two sexes in the upper category. 


THE UNIVERSITY IN LATIN AMERICA 


by HAROLD E. DAVIS 


| AND sociIETY in Latin America have acquired 
extraordinary dynamism during recent decades. 
The rapidity of change and the tempo of develop- 
ment vary from one country to another, of course, 
and the social contrasts are great within individ- 
ual countries. But everywhere one finds a rapidly 
growing population, increased urbanization. 
erowth in per capita production, economic change 
breaking through old economic patterns, and in- 
creasing class mobility within the social structure. 
No small part of this dynamic change resides in 
what may well be termed an educational revolu- 
tion. But since the recent social and economic 
changes make new and in general greater de- 
mands upon the educational system, the educa- 
tional problems at all levels have changed con- 
siderably from those of a quarter of a century ago 
when this revolution in education began. 

The twentieth century Latin American educa- 
tional movement has flowed in two main channels. 
In some respects these might be considered distinct 
movements and they have sometimes been thought 
of as such. But there are numerous links between 
them, personal and otherwise. The first movement 
was a crusade for literacy and fundamental ele- 
mentary education. It had its basic inception in 
the Mexican Revolution, which gave it an orienta- 
tion toward rural and Indian education. It also 
provided such characteristic instruments as the 
cultural mission, night classes for workers, and 
the campaign against adult illiteracy. This Mexi- 
can educational movement, dramatized through the 
vigorous and colorful leadership of José Vascon- 
celos, was an essential part of what we know 
historically as the Mexican Revolution. It was 
born of the realization by the Revolution’s leaders 
that a literate population was essential to the 
achievement of the economic and social aims of 
the movement. 

Repercussions of the Mexican movement began 
to be felt throughout the hemisphere during the 
1920’s, when similar educational tendencies ap- 
peared in most countries, their success varying in 
accordance with the magnitude of the illiteracy 
problem and with the amount of resources and 
the quality of leadership put into them. Unhappily 
a population explosion caught this movement in 
full swing. A rapid increase in the population of 
school age increased the magnitude of the prob- 
lem, as can be seen, for example, in the Mexican 
experience. The ambitious elementary school pro- 
gram of the Cardenas years (1934-40) was de- 
signed to bring at least a three-year education 
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to all of the children of the nation. The aim of two 
thousand new schools for each of six years was 
achieved, but the problem had already outgrown 
the solution by the end of the Cardenas period. 
Today, this annual increase in the number of 
schools would scarcely meet the annual increase 
in school population,;et alone make an inroad on 
the previous lag. 

During the early 1940’s the Inter-American Edu- 
cational Foundation undertook to assist programs 
of fundamental education in a number of coun- 
tries, including Chile, Peru, Bolivia, Guatemala, 
and Paraguay. The Foundation gave technical 
assistance to programs in rural elementary and 
vocational education, and, in the case of Chile, 
established a model secondary school for teacher 
training. Since that date ICA, Unesco, and OAS 
aid have supplemented national resources in this 
basic movement to eliminate illiteracy and raise the 
level of the mass of Latin American population to 
meet the needs of twentieth century life. The 
problem has not been solved completely because 
of the rapid growth of population, and education 
still needs all the assistance it can receive in this 
aspect, yet in this educational movement of the 
twentieth century Latin America shows one of its 
greatest social achievements. 

The second aspect of the Latin American educa- 
tional movement has centered in the student 
movement which began in 1919, Many of the 
prominent intellectual and _ political leaders of 
present-day Latin America cut their eye teeth in 
this youth movement of the 1920’s, It was basically 
a movement for university reform, although it had 
broad social objectives as well. It aimed to make 
the University an important instrument in national. 
social and economic development. Its objectives 
included university autonomy, adequate financial 
support to permit professors to make teaching a 
full-time occupation, student and faculty participa- 
tion in university administration, curriculum re- 
vision in accordance with social and economic 
needs, and more practical instruction in classrooms 
and laboratories. 

Meanwhile, the universities have doubled, tripled, 
and quadrupled in enrollment, because of the in- 
creased urbanism, increased demands for profes- 
sional personnel, and the growth of a middle class. 
Faculties of economics, engineering, humanities, 
fine arts, architecture, and public administration 
have been added. University cities have been 
projected and in a number of cases built. Research 
institutes have been established in many fields. 
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Changes have been so rapid indeed, that even 
the excellent summary by Luis Alberto Sanchez 
(La universidad latinoamericana, Guatemala: Ed. 
Universitana, 1949) written a decade ago, is 
already outdated in a number of ways. But many 
of his evaluative comments are still valid. 

On the positive side he sees that the reform 
movement of 1919 has achieved a large measure 
of success in its objectives of autonomy and stu- 
dent-faculty-government of the university. The 
university is dedicated to preparing young men 
and women for the professions and research, to 
teaching all branches of human knowledge, and 
in the most basic sense to the service of the people 
and their governments. It has endeavored, with 
some success, to achieve the classic ideal of a com- 
munity of scholars, graduates, and students. It is 
adjusted to the needs of students of low income, 
many of whom must work in order to live and 
study. 

On the negative side Sanchez notes that after 
thirty years of the university reform movement, 
_ “the Latin American university is looked upon with 
indifference, if not with enmity, by the moneyed 
classes, who rarely give it economic support.” 
Instruction is still “theoretical, classical, with little 
or no practical application.” University income is 
still “insufficient for its most elementary needs.” 
The Latin American university is still “isolated 
from the general system of (higher) education.” 
Lacking a truly professional corps of university 
professors, it has “tried (with limited success) to 
correct the evils of the bureaucratic spirit among 
teachers by term appointments.” 

The student movement has been a notable suc- 
cess, on the whole, in creating student organiza- 
tions alive to the needs of the university and to the 
social and political issues of national life. Liberal 
movements have often owed much of their strength 
to student support. One gets the impression, how- 
ever, that they have been exploited too much by 
political leaders and have not devoted themselves 
nearly as much as they might have to the interests 
of students and university student activities as 
such. 

Although the situation varies considerably from 
one university to the other, laboratory facilities for 
the study of chemistry and physics, and to some 
degree for the study of biology, are notably in- 
adequate. Entirely too much scientific instruction 
is basically textbook work. Some universities have 
good libraries and make good use of them in 
their programs of instruction. But many still have 
inadequate libraries, and the average course ap- 
pears to be a lecture course which requires little 
or no library use. The equipment and organization 
of libraries and scientific laboratories are quite 
general needs. . 

One of the objectives of the student-university 
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reform movements was to lessen the almost ex: 
clusively professional character of the university 
by establishing faculties of humanities or philos- 
ophy. To a large degree this objective has been 
achieved. In Brazil, for example, every university 
is required to have a faculty of philosophy, 
science, and letters. Enrollment in these faculties 
has increased from 302 students in 1933 to 10,563 
in 1954 and exceeded only by those in medicine 
and law. Some attention has also been given to 
strengthening the general cultural aspects of the 
curricula of the other faculties. In a few cases 
the university asa whole has assumed responsi- 
bility for the general education and basic scientific 
education in all programs. Such efforts, as in the 
University of San Marcos, seem to have encoun- 
tered difficulties, and the problem remains largely 
unsolved, while the recent rapid growth of stu- 
dent enrollment, together with the growth of co- 
education, makes its solution more urgent. 

The problem presented by the extensive use of 
part-time instructors is one of the most serious. 
In large measure this is a product of inadequate 
budgets, but not exclusively, since to some degree 
it seems to result from the natural inclination of 
deans to distribute teaching assignments among 
the large number of persons who like the prestige 
of a university connection. The attitude toward 
the university which results in its inadequate 
financial support is a complicated one, and will 
not easily change. But one fact seems clear. The 
people of Latin America will not have the kind of 
national universities which seem to merit generous 
support until they are given the kind of appropria- 
tions in the national budget which make possible 
that kind of university. 

Until university budgets make possible a decent 
living wage for university professors, the univer- 
sities will be plagued with the problem of part- 
time instructors. There are few university posi- 
tions in Latin America today which pay a 
sufficient salary to enable a first rate scholar or 
scientist to make teaching and research his main 
occupation. Recent budgetary trends seemed to 
have worsened rather than improved this situation. 

By tradition the Latin American university is 
keyed to the needs of national development. This 
concept in the speech of Andrés Bello, opening the 
University of Chile more than a century ago, has 
been echoed many times since in university halls. 
But it may well be questioned whether the univer- 
sities in this day of rapid national change and de- 
velopment are aware of and responding to these 
needs in the way they might. The outsider may be 
easily deceived, of course, but he gains the im- 
pression that the universities are sometimes more 
concerned with defending the traditions of the 
past than with meeting the new needs of the 
present. It is disturbing, for example, to hear 
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talk about restricting enrollments in the face of an 
impending tidal wave of university students, when 
scientific and professional personnel in most fields 
probably lags far behind the increasing need 
brought about by social and economic develop- 
ment. 

This is not to say there has been no planning 
for higher education. Planning goes on constantly. 
The foresight shown in the development of uni- 
versity cities such as those in Mexico City, Caracas, 
and elsewhere can not be commended too highly. 
Apparently most Latin American universities will 
soon be so accommodated. It is also encouraging 
to see the numerous moves to further decentralize 
higher education by establishing regional and 
provincial university centers or encouraging those 
already established. But conditions change so 
rapidly in this newly dynamic society that plan- 
ning may actually be carried out in relation to 
needs which have already been superseded. 

The challenge which the author of this paper 
would present to the educators and social scien- 
tists of the various nations of the area is to 
analyze the problem of the University in Latin 


American society in a way it has not been analyzed. 
A statistical study should be undertaken to deter- 
mine (1) the probable needs during the next 
decade for trained scientific and professional per- 
sonnel in all categories, taking into account the 
rate of national development, (2) the probable 
numbers of students who will be seeking to enter 
the universities, taking into account the demo- 
graphic and economic change, (3) the needs in 
physical facilities and properly trained university 
professors to meet the foregoing needs, and (4) 
the availability of national financial and other re- 
sources to provide their faculties and instructors. 
In some countries facilities for social. research of 
the kind required for this study exist. The tech- 
nical assistance of Unesco, the OAS, and ICA 
could well assist in others. Definition of the prob- 
lem in these quantitative terms would not in itself 
be a solution, of course. But it should help to 
clear the ground for constructive action. Above 
all, it would bring home to university leaders, in 
terms of data not now readily available to them, 
the nature and the scope of the problems they will 
face within the next decade or two. 


ADVANTAGES OF FORMING PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


Following is the text of a resolution passed by the 
First Central American Seminar on Secondary Edu- 
cation held in El Salvador November 23 to Decem- 
ber 6, 1958. 


Whereas: 

It is necessary to offer secondary school teachers 
effective incentives of an economic, social, and cul- 
tural nature; 

It is necessary to create among secondary school 
teachers bonds of professional solidarity and a 
consciousness of their lofty social responsibility ; 

Professional organizations enable teachers to par- 
ticipate in studying national educational problems 
and to manifest concern with their economic situa- 
tion and working conditions; ~ 

The Cultural and Educational Council of the 
Organization of Central American States (ODECA) 
recommends to the Member States that they estab- 
lish and encourage an exchange of teachers and 
specialists in education and encourages study of 
professional problems by teachers in order to reach 
adequate solutions; 

It is advisable to establish closer relations be- 
tween the national organizations of the Isthmus 
and the various international organizations; 
Therefore, the First Central American Seminar on 
Secondary Education recommends that the Cultural 
and Educational Council of the Organization of 
Central American States: 
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1. Stress among secondary school teachers the 
need for forming professional organizations, provide 
backing and resources for these organizations so 
that they may promote the economic and cultural 
welfare of their members, and form federations; 


2. Consult these organizations on questions that 
affect their members’ economic and _ professional! 
advancement and official projects for educational 
reform; 


3. Stimulate and facilitate the organization of ~ 


cooperative producing and consuming societies 
among teachers by means of an intense campaign 
of cooperative education and by granting subsidies 
and fiscal facilities; 


4, Encourage strengthening of the bonds between 
teachers’ organizations of the States in the Isthmus 
leading to the establishment of a Central American 
Confederation of Teachers and Professors, so that 
teachers’ professional and economic problems can 
be studied in an integrated manner and attempts 
made to find better solutions; 


5. Stimulate teacher organizations to affiliate with 
international organizations of the same type, so that 
they may enjoy the opportunities and benefits such 
affiliation provides; 


6. Provide teachers with all facilities, both ad- 
ministrative and economic, for improving their cul- 
tural level. 
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A PROPOSAL FOR IMPROVING 


TEACHER TRAINING IN URUGUAY 


by ANUNCIACION MAZZELLA DE BEVILACQUA 


Translated and adapted from the April 1960 issue 


of Superacion, a magazine published in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, by the Maria S. de Munar and 
Joaquin R. Sanchez Normal Institutes. 


Tie EXPERIENCE in teacher training that we have 
acquired at the Maria S. de Munar and the 
Joaquin R. Sanchez Normal Institutes and from 
countries we have visited makes us consider neces- 
sary and urgent the creation ‘of a permanent ad- 
visory body to consider all questions related to 
the training and improvement of teachers through- 
out Uruguay. 

The valuable work done to date by the Com- 
mittee for the Reform of the Teacher Study Pro- 
gram emphasizes the need for a specialized agency 
to provide uniform direction and consistent, sus- 
tained plans of national scope. 

We feel that such an agency must be established 
for the training and improvement of all teachers 
in the nation. Through over-all direction of this 
area, it would be able to take up the problems 
in all their complexity. 

The difficulties, some of them still unsolved, 
raised by experimentation in connection with the 
new program (1955) in Normal Institutes located 
in the interior of the country, and the absence of 
any connection between the various training cen- 
ters for teachers, require the urgent creation of 
such a body. Aside from facilitating the execution 
of plans and programs, it will make possible the 
training of teachers throughout the whole country 
to contribute more effectively to the improvement 
of social, cultural, and economic aspects of com- 
munity life. This agency will have to have enough 
subdivisions to accomplish its aims in the sphere of 
uniform training and give cultural, pedagogic, and 
social assistance to the active teacher. 

On this latter level, it will have to coordinate its 
activities with the organizations and services of the 
normal schools, the superior normal schools, and 
other centers of-instruction which the teacher, in 
his eagerness for improvement, may attend in 
order to do research or to broaden his culture and 
his esthetic appreciation. 

This agency would be informed of the needs of 
the various sections of the country and of various 
groups of teachers. It could guide them in the di- 
rection of attending professional meetings, short 
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courses, seminars, symposia, regional and national 
summer courses, extension courses, etc. 


In an earlier issue of Superacion we said: 


“We understand that the continued study of the 
curriculum and its adaptation to national condi- 
tions and to the aspirations of society, as well as 
constant progress in educational sciences and 
greater understanding of the child, oblige us to 
submit the curricula to constant revision in order 
to assure their effectiveness and conformity with 
the evolution of culture.” 

We believed it opportune to publish a recom- 
mendation of the second inter-American meeting 
of Ministers of Education held in Lima in 1956: 

“Establishment in the Ministry of Education, or 
in the agency responsible for education, of a Plan- 
ning Department for the purpose of drawing up 
over-all plans, evaluating them systematically and 
periodically for adjustments required by new 
factors that come up during their operation, and. 
finally, to supervise their execution.” 

Such a Department would have as its function 
the technical examination of plans, methods, and 
standards of instruction on the basis of statistics 
and an objective study of conditions in the coun- 
try. 

Once the plans and programs are set up, syste- 
matic experimentation is necessary—either uni- 
formly or in different ways—in order to confirm or 
improve them. 

If we consider plans and programs as_ the 
totality of experiences which an educational insti- 
tution uses to achieve its purposes, it is essential 
that the programs correspond to the needs and 
aspirations of society and that they adapt them- 
selves to changes in it. 

The social development of our country is charac- 
terized by rapidity of change. This creates the 
need to revise plans and programs constantly in 
order to adapt them to actual conditions. They 
should be based on the results of research and 
study of the characteristics of our culture, the 
needs of the child, and the tendencies in economic 
and social development. 

A documentation and information center to 
make a periodic evaluation of programs is neces- 
sary, since the preparation of these reports is a 
scientific process, as is the evaluation of the 
results, 
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This would lead to the creation of specialized 
training courses in the field of pedagogic research. 
It is essential and urgent that such courses be 
organized. 

And, since the teacher is fundamental in effect- 
ing the objectives of any plan, it would be neces- 
sary to organize in the Normal Institutes seminars 
that would bring together professors with related 
specialties from all over the country. Like those 
arranged in Sevres, these meetings would permit 


an exchange of views and a deeper knowledge of 
the problems of teaching upon which a plan’s 
success or failure depends so greatly. 

All this would be within the sphere of action of 
the technical advisory body which we propose. 
It would direct all aspects of the training of the 
teacher—the orientation of the beginner in the pro- 
fession as well as the improvement of the active 
teacher. 


THE OAS RURAL EDUCATION CENTER 


by JAMES CHECK 


Adapted from Rural Education News, Department 
of Rural Education, National Education Association 
of ‘the United States. 


Nasri among the green hills of Venezuela is 
a group of buildings known as the Inter-American 
Rural Education Center. The Center was founded 
in 1954 under the joint sponsorship of the Organi- 
zation of American States and the Government of 
Venezuela to provide training for rural educators 
of the Americas. After a 1950 survey by the OAS 
revealed that in ten Latin American countries only 
30 per cent of the teachers in rural schools had 
received normal school training, it was felt that an 
urgent need existed to provide for the training of 
those not holding professional degrees. Since none 
of the Latin American countries was able to bear 
alone the cost of a special facility to meet this 
need, it was necessary for the international organi- 
zation to take the initiative. The international 
agency therefore proceeded with the establishment 
of an educational center which could be used by all 
of the American states and supported by their col- 
lective efforts. 

With the selection of Venezuela as the host coun- 
try, the project was launched. As evidence of its 
belief in the value of the project, the Government 
of Venezuela generously provided the land and 
buildings for the Center, most of the service person- 
nel, and three professors. The physical facilities in- 
clude, besides the necessary grounds and experi- 
mental fields, three buildings equipped for academic 
activities, three dormitories with capacity to ac- 
commodate 100 students, residences for the Director 
and the professors. The Venezuelans also arranged 
for the Center to operate jointly with a national 
normal school and a group of elementary rural 
schools to be used for practice teaching. Additional 
assistance was also obtained from Unesco in the 
form of three professors, 15 fellowships, and refer- 
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ence materials. The remainder of the cost was borne 
by the OAS, which also provided 45 fellowships. 

The studies at the Center are divided into two 
periods, the first of 17 weeks duration and the 
second lasting 21 weeks. During these periods the 
students devote a total of 710 hours to a set of 
common subjects in the field of education. The 
common subjects are taken by all students to enable 
each of them to review their past studies in the 
general field of education and broaden and clarify 
the general principles of education upon which they 
will base their specialization in specific areas. Some 
of the common subjects are: Rural Sociology and 
Community Education; Foundations of Education; 
Audio-Visual Aids; and Program and Methods. In 
addition students take 550 hours of intensive courses 
of specialization in such fields as: Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision; Agricultural Educa- 
tion; Education for Home and Family Living; and 
Health Education. The program is concluded with 
a 70 hour Rural Education Seminar which is taken 
by all students. 

This unique and valuable seminar is designed to 
correlate the knowledge gained from the different 
subjects taken at the school with concrete problems 
which are encountered in rural education. It is also 
hoped that the students will acquire skills in the 
conduct of seminar-type classes which they can use 
in training other rural teachers. The seminar ses- 
sions also stimulate research as they uncover and 
probe into many new problem areas. 

As for the future, the Rural Education Center 
will continue under the sponsorship of the OAS 
until 1963 when it will be transferred to the Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela. It is hoped that the Center 
will continue for many years as a place where the 
directors and supervisors of rural education and the 
rural normal school teachers of the Americas may 
be trained for the improvement of education and 
living in the rural areas of our Hemisphere. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE MAY (1810) REVOLUTION 
ON ARGENTINIAN EDUCATION 


by ANTONIO F. SALONIA 


Extracts from a speech delivered by Professor 
~Salonia on May 20, 1960. The full text appeared 
in the June 1960 issue of El Monitor de la Educa- 


cion Comun, published in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Tax 18TH CENTURY MARKED, both for the Ameri- 
‘eas and for Europe, a peak of preoccupation with 
natural science and with political and social ques- 
tions. The accession of the Bourbons to the. Span- 
ish throne implied a connection between culture in 


| Spain and the rest of Europe, especially France. 


Spanish customs were transformed. The spirit of 
the French “encyclopedia” and of French “en- 
lightenment” swept into the country. Scientific 
expeditions and trips were organized. A complete 
inventory of the fauna and flora of the Americas 
was ordered. The geographic contours of the 
Americas were fixed, and the Spanish American 
was given new means to know himself and know 
the world around him. Great cultural curiosity 
sprang up everywhere. Everyone wanted to learn. 
because everyone could learn; nature offered its 
extraordinary secrets to anyone who wanted to 
penetrate them. In Spain the National Library. 
the Spanish Academy, the Botanical Gardens, the 
Academy of Medicine, etc., were created. Some of 
these institutions were also established in our coun- 
try, either before the May Revolution or later, dur- 
ing the era of Rivadavia. 

The extraordinary spirit of criticism that arose 
in Europe involved, among other issues, criti- 
cism of existing economic and social systems and 
criticisms of the methods of education. Many 
writings on pedagogic subjects appeared at that 
time. However, they lacked substance; they dis- 
played subtle demonstrations of ingenuity and of 
skill with words but did not constitute construc- 
tive and decisive criticism. Worthy of mention are 
Father Feijéo’s Teatro Critico (“Criticism of the 
Theater”); Verney’s Verdadero Método de Estu- 
diar (“The Right Way to Study”) ; Campomanos’ 
Discurso de la Educacién (“Discourse on Educa- 
tion”), and Jovellanos’ Teatro Teérico Prdctico 
(“Theoretical and Practical Theater’). 

In the Americas several outstanding personal- 
ities assembled disciples in their homes and taught 
them the scientific novelties that were in vogue 
in Europe. 

The people of the Americas caught glimpses of 
new scientific forms and content through their 
dogmatic education. Contraband books stimulated 
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the restless longing for knowledge. Cultural aspects 
accompanied the first stirrings of revolution. The 
Public Library of Buenos Aires, containing 4,000 
volumes, was founded. The whole population con- 
tributed to its establishment with small donations 
of money or books. In 1823 it contained no fewer 
than 17,299 printed volumes. 3,284 persons visited 
the Library that year; 2,174 of them were from 
Buenos Aires. 677 from the provinces, and 426 
from abroad. This was a positive augury for the 
future culture. 

The Revolution aimed to elevate the populace 
through knowledge of the natural and_ social 
sciences. In education it emphasized civic content 
and the dissemination of culture. The people of our 
nations had to learn to be free. They knew that 
freedom required constant personal and collective 
effort to break the yoke of ignorance, the basis 
of all yokes in all times: “Only knowledge will 
make us free.” It did not matter that facts did 
not correspond closely to desires in the early dawn 
of our independence, the important thing was that 
a decisive milestone was being established along 
the path of freedom. The training of the new 
citizen would permit him in the future to assume 
fully his vital social destiny. This was not a task 
for one day or for one man, but it unquestionably 
had to be initiated in one day by one man. 


The popularization of culture was done through 
weekly magazines and daily newspapers, orienting 
the mind of the Spanish American toward more 
realistic and concrete tasks. Journalism became 
more alert and presented a new vision of the uni- 
verse, inspired by enlightenment, utilitarianism, 
and the utilization of nature. It urged establish- 
ment of technical schools, expansion of industry, 
modernization of agricultural methods, and wider 
use of mineral resources. The first Argentine news- 
papers demonstrated a scientific orientation. Cur- 
rent political subjects were discussed at cafes and 
get-togethers. Dissertations on economics prolifer- 
ated everywhere, and were widely discussed. A 
School of Medicine was organized under Dr. 
Cosme Argerich, a School of Marine Design was 
promoted by Belgrano, and even a study center for 
chemistry was considered. 

Education during the epoch of the May Revolu- 
tion had these outstanding characteristics: (a) 
the Government showed great interest in popular 
education; (b) the content of the instruction was 
revised to include the concept of patriotism; (c) 
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a solution to the shortage of teachers was sought 
by adapting and extending the Lancaster system. 

Belgrano was the principal advocate of popular 
education. The ideas of the period may be syn- 
thesized in his maxim: ‘Real welfare is impossible 
while ignorance reigns among the masses.” Here 
we can observe the clear influence of enlighten- 
ment on the educational objectives of the men who 
were the protagonists of the Revolution. 

The Revolution implied a compelling need to 
suit education to the new political situation. The 
Cabildo, on October 26, 1810, commissioned two 
of its members to study and deal with the de- 
ficiencies in the country’s school system. Their 
first principal actions were establishing an obli- 
gatory text (Rousseau’s Contrat Social) and im- 
plementing public examinations. The report they 
submitted to the Cabildo pointed out the need for 
putting education into the hands of the clergy since 
the laymen who were teaching in the public schools 
at the time lacked training. 

It must be emphasized that during the first dec- 
ade of the revolution education did not change 
a great deal, either in form or substance, although 
it did receive a distinct patriotic orientation. In 
this connection one may recall the obligation, 
established in the regulations, of singing a patri- 
otic song every day. When the Cabildo approved 
a song by Lépez and Planes, later adopted by the 
Constituent General Assembly as the national an- 
them, this song was sung daily in all schools in 
the Republic. 

No substantial changes in education took place 
immediately after the revolution because the neces- 
sary elements, a trained corps of teachers, suitable 
buildings, and the necessary peace of mind, were 
lacking. The political confusion that reigned did 
not allow peaceful educational planning, and 
sporadic actions taken in this connection merely 
pointed up the problems, established the goals, and 
marked the path to be traveled. Worthy of note 
in this first period are the educational activities of 
a patriotic nature. It suffices to mention the school 
regulations drafted by Belgrano, and later ap- 
proved in toto by the authorities, and Cérdoba’s 
regulations which were both infused with the same 
patriotic spirit. The former regulations considered 
the teacher as “a father of his country” and as- 
signed him a place among the members of the 
town council. They recomended that he induce a 
national spirit that would make his students pre- 
fer public welfare to private advantage and think 
more highly of being an “American” than a 
foreigner. These regulations also obliged the stu- 
dents to sing the national song, and receive mili- 
tary instruction once a week in order to learn how 
to defend their country. 

Nor did things change very much in regard to 
school discipline. Although abolished by decree, 
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with provisions for the removal of those who vio- 
lated the decree, severe corporal punishment con- 
tinued to be applied up to the time of the national 
reorganization. The decree of October 9, 1813, 
issued by the Triumvirate, ordered “elimination of 
corporal punishment, it being considered improper 
and absurd that children who are being educated 
to be free citizens should be discouraged, op- 
pressed, and tyrannized at an early age by the im- 
position of such odious and humilating corporal 
punishment.” However, Belgrano’s regulations 
authorized making the children kneel and “apply- 
ing six lashes for serious failings and up to twelve 
for scandalous actions; but the teacher may not 
expose them to public ridicule for any reason.” 
The decree of the Triumvirate, in any case, be- 
came a dead letter; the system described in the 
maxim, “spare the rod and spoil the child,” was 
continued in practice. 


Some special institutions were established by the 
Government. In 1810 the Governing Junta, con- 
sidering the need for a_polytechnical military 
school, ordered the creation of one under the name 
of School of Mathematics. Its first director was 
the Spaniard, Filipe de Sentanach, who was exe- 
cuted as a result of the Alzaga plot. With Sen- 
tenach dead, the school was closed. In July of 
the same year the creation of an Academy of Music 
was proposed by reason of the fact that “fine arts 
establishments always deserve the protection of 
enlightened governments.” And in May 1813 the 
Triumvirate founded a School of Medicine. All 
these were established in Buenos Aires. As _re- 
gards the interior, it suffices to point out that after 
the Revolution the schools were transferred to the 
local governments. However, the political and 
financial problems and difficulties of the new state 
resulted in many inadequacies in the schools, rang- 
ing from financial ones to the lack of teachers. 
This required education to be limited to religious 
institutions. 

I mentioned earlier the Lancaster method. This 
system was used in our country as a result of the 
shortage of teachers. The method, introduced into 
the country by James Thompson, consisted of using 
the more advanced pupils, called monitors, to in- 
struct their companions. This system originated in 
London, was used by Andrew Bell in 1797, and 
disseminated by Lancaster, who perfected it. 

No doubt the success of this system was relative 
since the instruction was second-hand; the more 
advanced pupils, the monitors, merely repeated to 
the less advanced pupils the lessons they had 
learned from their teachers. Nevertheless, it solved 
the great problem of the moment. The country 
had no alternative, and the solution was effective. 
By means of this system, methods of teaching, 
which up to that time had been left to the judgment 
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STUDENTS outside a ‘United Nations School’’ in Buenos Aires, Argentina. Several schools in the city are serving as voluntary 
education units for the United Nations. 


of the teachers, became uniform, and instruction 
was extended to the countryside, enabling one of 
the fundamental objectives of the Revolution to be 
carried out—extension of education to the masses. 

The instruction imparted in the primary schools 
was poor, elementary in content and pedagogic 
method, and the enrollment was low. The buildings 
were unsuitable and the furniture minimal (a desk 
for the teacher, a blackboard, benches three or 
four meters long, and a few bookcases). The ma- 
terials were syllabaries, multiplication tables, cate- 
chisms, pencils, quill pens, paper, and penknives 
with which to sharpen pencils and pens. The neces- 
sary materials were furnished free of charge to 
the poor; they were sold at reduced rates to those 
able to pay. 

The class schedule was from 7 to 10 a.m., and 
from 3 to 5:30 p.m. The alphabet, reading and 
writing were taught. The method was by letter 
and syllable. When pupils were sufficiently ad- 
vanced, they were given books of sacred history 
to read, and then became “writers.” That is, they 
copied predetermined’ models, filling notebooks 
with moral or religious proverbs and maxims. 
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The school timetable was as follows: in the first 
class hour the advanced pupils studied their les- 
sons and two of them were entrusted with the task 
of cutting the quill pens for pupils in the lower 
classes. The next two hours were devoted to cor- 
recting written work and reciting oral work. The 
classes covered reading, catechism, basic agri- 
culture and civic education. On Sundays and 
holidays the teachers took the children to Mass; all 
classes ended by saying the Rosary. 

Comparative figures for education from 1810 to 
the present run as follows. In 1810 Argentina had 
46 private schools, manned by 50 teachers and 
attended by 1,810 pupils. It had also 8 public 
schools, manned by 14 teachers and attended by 
980 pupils. Total: 54 schools, 64 teachers, 2,790 
pupils. 

In 1820 it had 71 private schools with 81 
teachers and 3,250 students; and 27 public schools 
with 39 teachers and 2,650 pupils. Total: 98 
schools, 120 teachers, 5,870 pupils. 

In 1958 the number of schools had jumped to 
24,320, with 209,018 teachers and 3,860,985 


pupils. 
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PROGRESS IN TEACHERS’ HOUSING 


by JOSE JOAQUIN RIVERA 


Following is the text of a report made February 6, 
1960, to the Board of Directors, Puerto Rico 
Teachers Association, by the Association’s execu- 
tive secretary, Mr. Rivera. It deals with the 
progress of the Association’s Housing Plan. 
Teacher organizations in other countries that 
would like further information about this plan are 
requested to write the Puerto Rico Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Box 367, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico. 


Tix: HOUSING PLAN continues its swift progress. 
Designed to provide member teachers with a 
means of obtaining decent housing at prices they 
can afford, it has already been unusually success- 
ful. 

Like the Credit Union it helps to stretch the 
teacher’s income. Its greatest success lies in the 
number of satisfied and happy teachers who have 
acquired a house at a moderate initial outlay, and 
at a saving of more than 33 per cent on today’s 
market prices. 

The type of house being built at the Dos Pinos 
housing project for teachers in Rio Piedras pro- 
vides one example. 

The first section of this project is already under 
construction. It consists of 329 lots. The entire 
project will consist of about 600 home sites. 119 
homes have been built, and construction of 80 
more has begun. Last Thursday the Planning 
Board approved the whole first section. 

This house is of reinforced concrete. It con- 
tains three bedrooms with sliding-door closets, a 
living room, dining room, kitchen, tiled bath, linen 
closet, kitchen cabinets, slab floors, and a large 
porch. With floor space of over 900 square feet, 
it sells for $7,300. It is undoubtedly the lowest- 
priced house of its kind in the metropolitan area. 
This is made possible by virtue of the fact that 
no profit goes to the Housing Plan, and the 
teacher pockets the savings. The teacher buys the 
lot in the same way, at cost, and saves 50 per cent 
on the transaction. 

Model homes, with all equipment installed and 
landscaping furnished, are open. 

Two projects are progressing in Ponce. The 
first, El Bosque, is practically finished. All houses, 
ranging from $9,000 to $15,000 in price, are oc- 
cupied by teachers. The last two homes are in 
the final stages of construction. If it had done 
nothing but develop this subdivision, the Housing 
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Plan would have justified its existence. This 
beautiful section of Ponce is an achievement of 
which we can all be proud. 

In addition, construction is going forward in 
Ponce on the Palo de Pan subdivision, with a 
total of 117 houses. This area was developed by 
the Housing Plan, since land was completely raw 
when acquired. Home construction was started 
within a few weeks, and the first 40 homes are well 
along. We hope that before the end of the year 
all the homes will be occupied. It may be added 
that a building belonging to the Teachers Associa- 
tion will be located in this subdivision, in front of 
the Doctor Pila High School. In it will be a medi- 
cal clinic to serve Ponce and surrounding towns, 
and on the second floor, offices of the Ponce 
Teachers Association. 

In Aibonito, the El Coqui project is only three 
houses away from completion. 

We have arranged with the Housing and Urban 
Renewal Corporation to acquire the Pueblo Nuevo 
housing project in Anasco and the Varso Via proj- 
ect in Sababa Grande. We trust that before long 
those two localities will have housing developments 
on them. 

The proposal to purchase the Catanito subdivi- 
sion in Carolina is still being pursued. We made 
a minimal bid and deposited 10 per cent of the 
value of the lots. As soon as the Urban Renewal 
Corporation has the titles ready, we shall attend 
the sale. 

The Director of the Housing Plan visited the 
towns of Santa Isabel and Coamo two weeks ago. 
In the first, a subdivision is ready for home con- 
struction. In Coamo he visited available plots 
at the request of the local teachers organization. 
Then he sent our engineer there to inspect the 
plots, together with a committee of local teachers. 
At present they are studying topographic maps of 
the area before making their final recommenda- 
tion. 

In Mayaguez we have been giving all possible 
aid so that teachers could acquire homes in the 
subdivision being developed by Mr. Alemany. In 
this effort we have had the cooperation of the 
Teachers Retirement Board. 

This is a quick sketch of what the Housing Plan 
is doing at present. Projects in process involve 
about $6,000,000. Without doubt, projects en- 
visioned will raise this total to over $8,000,000 by 
the end of the year. 
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THE PARADOX OF FEUDAL EDUCATION 
IN A DEMOCRATIC NATION 


by ABEL NARANJO VILLEGAS 


Extract from a 1959 report by Mr. Villegas, 
former Minister of Education, to the Congress of 


the Republic of Colombia. 


Tux REFORM of Colombian education cannot be 
effected by partial means, by undertaking the study 
of curricula, by economic planning, or by reorgan- 
izing the Ministry or the provincial Departments 
of Education. It cannot be effected by studying 
_ the organization of the universities, normal schools, 
colleges, or secondary, primary, basic or vocational 
education. The program must be an organic whole, 
embracing all levels of education and satisfying 
immediate needs while looking toward the future. 

For each of these levels there are in the Min- 
istry of Education some excellent papers and 
studies, many of them practical or already in oper- 
ation. Nevertheless, the dissatisfaction of our 
people with the education they are receiving has 
become a national clamor. 

If we examine our educational process, digging 
into its history a bit, we find some five cycles: 
the spontaneous prehistoric education found here 
by the Spaniards; the Granada (verbalist) cycle, 
lasting from 1500 to 1825; the Republican 
(rhetorical) cycle, lasting from 1825 to 1886; the 
contemporary (materialistic) cycle from that date 
on; and, within the last, the revitalizing, active 
school movement that began around 1925. ~ 

But if we penetrate a little deeper into this his- 
tory, seeking pedagogic objectives, we are forced 
to the conclusion that, apart from changing meth- 
ods of our educational system, the general scheme 
and the type of man it aspired to create have re- 
mained the same. 

The ideal of education and its ideal product 
have remained practically unchanged from colonial 
days to the present time. In the spontaneous and 
verbalist periods, what predominated was the aca- 
demic ideal imposed by the Colony for the purpose 
of creating faithful vassals to the Crown. When 
independence was achieved, the only change oc- 
curred in subjects like history; of course, it could 
not continue as Spanish history, the history of the 
fatherland, but became our own history, from the 
aborigines to the moment of emancipation. 

The feudalism of our culture contradicts the 
structure of our institutional life. The transition 
from feudal society to democratic society, from 
absolutism to a rule of law, was characterized by 
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popular suffrage, free choice of occupation or pro- 
fession, followed by free trade, industrial freedom, 
and freedom of movement. This fundamental 
transformation took place also in the realm of cul- 
ture; freedom of thought and free choice of educa- 
tion overcame the tradition of leaving everything 
solely to the monarch or the State. Freedom of 
choice meant the possibility of everyone becoming 
educated. Access to culture became one of the 
essential rights of man. 

In Europe this transformation was accomplished 
by a movement of the people from the barracks to 
the school. The feudal lords conceived of heroism 
as the only honorable occupation, and encouraged 
a bellicose education; its supreme ideal was the 
hero. Democratic society found other functions 
of life ennobling, such as work and culture. It 
stimulated the minds of men in such extraordinary 
fashion that the universities (the only refuge of 
culture that the Church had, with difficulty, man- 
aged to establish in the midst of barracks and 
encampments) passed into secular hands and pro- 
liferated all over Europe, creating that imposing 
string of laboratories for thought that today fill 
us with admiration and envy. The measure of man 
and of a people was no longer heroism but culture. 

The people participated en masse in this cultural 
movement, and there was no citizen who did not 
aspire to ennoble his nation with the stamp of 
culture. 

Such, in broad strokes, was the process by which 
culture penetrated the lower strata of society. It 
has produced the miracle that today a man of the 
people may be more cultured than the feudal lords 
of the Middle Ages, glittering in armor but often 
illiterate. This has also raised the economic capa- 
bilities of these same people whose material cir- 
cumstances are often superior to those of medieval 
nobility. Today a laborer lives more comfortably 
than a feudal lord. 

In Latin America we have this paradox. Democ- 
racy has transformed the political economic, agri- 
cultural and the religious structure, but in educa- 
tion the feudal spirit has survived—in surround- 
ings alien to it—because these nations have main- 
tained in this field the same concepts that pre- 
vailed during colonial days. 

Colombia, for example, has not yet had 150 
years of independence. It has approximately 
13,000,000 inhabitants, of whom some 650,000— 
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five per cent of the total—may be considered ade- 
quately educated. Three million have had about 
three years of primary schooling. Six million and 
more are completely illiterate, and year after year 
an average of 1,300,000 children do not attend 
school. 

This statistical picture clearly reveals an ana- 
chronistic situation. A nation designed to func- 
tion as a democracy in its institutions, in its 
economy and in its other forms of existence, has, 
culturally, the same structure as that of feudal 
peoples, with a literate minority at the top, some 
intermediate semi-literate strata, and an immense 
mass of humanity without access to sources for its 
own improvement. 

One cause to which I attribute this situation is 
the aversion of people toward entering the world 
of formal education. I am concerned that this 
lack of interest may possibly be the fault of those 
who are called upon to arouse and guide it. Our 
educational system was conceived from colonial 
days as an integral academic whole. It was taken 
for granted that whoever entered primary school 
would inevitably crown his education with the 
doctor’s degree. Under these conditions those who 
stop at one of the lower levels of education, 
primary or secondary school for example, feel 
frustrated; on the other hand, only those who have 
earned the highest professional degrees are con- 
sidered as being cultured. 
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PUPILS of ‘tradio school’’ in Colombia learn to write. 


This situation has not changed in the least since 
the days of Spanish domination, when the purpose 
of education was to create a privileged group of 
men destined to take over the positions of their 
forefathers on the Iberian peninsula, or to fill sub- 
ordinate official positions on our Continent. This 
ideal survived emancipation, and therefore our 
educational system has always been conceived of 
as an integral whole, from learning to read to the 
academic degree, a concept which excludes any 
type of education that deviates from the purely 
academic framework. Since colonial days we have 
been intent on building a class of leaders through 
education. Today it is a matter of educating the 
followers; caste education must be transformed in- 
to mass education. This has been true to such an ex- 
tent that whoever finishes only the first few grades 
of primary school or even secondary school is like 
a multilated person, cut off from a concept of 
education that culminates in the doctor’s degree. 

To consider each cycle as a whole is the first 
step that must be taken. It requires one to con- 
ceive of primary school as a totality, the secondary 
school as another totality, and the professional 
school as a third totality. It is essential that the 
person who finishes primary school shall be able to 
consider himself qualified to enter society as a 
useful citizen, not as a failure. 

The curriculum must, of course, be oriented to 
provide the child with the knowledge essential for 
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every human being. He must learn to read, which 
enables him to become aware of the world around 
him; to become familiar with the principal facts 
of his country’s history, geography, and the pur- 
pose of its institutions: to absorb ethics and the 
religious, economic and esthetic meaning of life. 
In addition, he must learn the essential require- 
ments of his vocation, and be bound by interest, 
not by the struggle for existence, to the locality 
where he will presumably spend the rest of his life. 
Therefore he must learn the proper cultivation of 
the soil; the indispensable elements of hygiene in 
his locality; and the knowledge he will need in his 
home and the other external aspects of a decent 
human existence. A living morality must be experi- 
enced in these strata, so that people become con- 
vinced that human life is not a gift but a right. 
and that culture is an essential part of that right. 

We must also reconsider the number of years 
spent in school, and get away from the custom of 
following European practices on every level. The 
length of schooling should be in direct proportion 
to the average economic and cultural productivity 
of our population, estimated at some ten years less 
than that of the European. Therefore our pro- 
grams should be faster in order to utilize to the 
fullest extent the productivity of our people. Five 
years of primary schooling, well-planned, I be- 
lieve, would be sufficient to prepare our popula- 
tion for a useful life. 

Secondary education should also be reconsti- 
tuted, on the basis of a period of approximately six 
years, subdivided into four years for what could 
be called lesser occupations and two years more 
for so-called academic or technical professions. 

A great lack of uniformity exists in the concept 
and distribution of teacher training, with the fur- 
ther complication that the number of persons de- 
voting themselves to this profession is decreasing 
daily, possibly because of the disparity in pay with 
other vocations and professions. This problem 
must be vigorously attacked, for it comes at a time 
when industrial development of the country is ab- 
sorbing more trained personnel every day at sal- 
aries that the Government cannot equal. People 
tend to blame the Government for the poor salaries 
it pays; they are not aware of the tremendous an- 
nual expenditures for teachers by way of salaries. 
fringe benefits and pensions, with budget allot- 
ments insufficient to meet on time our current obli- 
gations for personnel, let alone paying adequate 
salaries to new personnel, and with the need for 
new primary school teachers calculated at some 
thirty thousand. 

In our figuring we should consider the profes- 
sional teachers as an army of peace which is pre- 
paring the future of our country. We should 
consider expenditures for them as productive in- 
vestments. The Government’s inability to pay good 
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salaries to teachers and to check the competition 
of private industry leads me to believe that we are 
passing through the same stage as many other na- 
tions. The result is that primary school teaching 
is being conducted principally by women, whose 
devotion to children is more innate than that of 
men and who do not require salaries as high as 
those of men. | think that, very soon, the teaching 
corps will include more men in the secondary and 
professional schools, with the women concentrated 
in the primary schools where salaries are more on 
a par with those paid to women by private indus- 
try. I therefore believe that, for the time being, 
we would strengthen education by orienting more 
women toward teacher education for the primary 
grades, while admitting both men and women to 
normal schools that train teachers for higher 
grades. 


“PELOTA” AS A SYMBOL 


Translated and adapted from the March 1960 issue 
of Tlaxta, a magazine of physical education pub- 
lished bi-monthly in Mexico City. 


The game of pelota symbolizes the kind of physical 
education practiced by our forefathers. It not only 
shows us the progress they achieved in this field 
but also clearly demonstrates the qualities required 
of a person before he could call himself an athlete. 

Only brave, just, and noble warriors were allowed 
to participate in these games. In addition, a warrior 
had to be in unsurpassed physical condition and 
good health, with a perfect balance between body 
and mind. 

Courage was necessary because the ball used was 
of crude rubber. It could knock a person out and 
even cause death. 

Warriors demonstrated fairness by recognizing 
the victor and bowing to his superiority. They ac- 
cepted defeat graciously and without protest. 

Much has been said of the nobility of those great 
warriors, but this nobility was supplemented by 
the attributes mentioned above. To be able to call 
themselves nobles, they had to pass through an 
apprenticeship, especially in the handling of arms; 
to submit to a life of study and of discipline; to 
lead an honorable life, and engage in all-out train- 
ing to achieve a strong, supple, healthy body. If 
our present athletes had all these qualities, we would 
be proud to call them by that name. 

We must use our influence to bring it about that 
only those who have these attributes and qualities 
be permitted to call themselves athletes. Only those 
should be considered descendents of the true Aztec 
and Mayan athletes, worthy of inheriting their 
legacy. 
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THE TEACHER AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


by JULIO LARREA 


Translated and adapted from La Educacion Nueva 
(published by Editorial Casa de la Cultura Ecua- 
toriana, Quito, Ecuador, 1960, 352 pages). 


Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is 
in the minds of men that the defences of peace 
must be constructed. 

Thus begins the preamble to the constitution of 
Unesco. This is the challenge the contemporary 
world hurls at the teacher. It calls on him to 
translate into fact these words of faith in the power 
of reason and in the supremacy of conscience. 

Ignorance about other peoples and the obstinate 
maintenance of prejudices that prevent objective 
knowledge have been the causes of wars throughout 
history. 

The problem for the teacher appears to be 
simple. It is to stimulate knowledge about other 
countries, other peoples, and other forms of cul- 
tural life. 

But what is the teacher to do if warlike policies 
block his way? What has been the experience in 
the past? The teacher has to perform his duties 
as well as possible, but this does not eliminate 
the duties of the people, of governments, of do- 
mestic and foreign policies, and of so many scien- 
tists who place science in the service of tyrants. 

The solution of the problem requires not only 
an interchange of true ideas and experiences but 
also a sincere and irrevocable affirmation for peace 
on the part of the nations, and their encourage- 
ment of good understanding among men. It 
would be absurd to expect great things of the 
teacher unless he symbolizes what the people want; 
and unless they surround him with the best of 
their spiritual and material contributions. It 
would be ridiculous to give the teacher the most 
difficult responsibilities without letting him feel 
that he has the esteem and support of the people. 

A close relationship exists bétween what the 
teacher can do in society and what society itself 
is as an expression of the will of mankind. 

The tasks programmed by good nations for their 
teachers cannot be done with makeshift or emer- 
gency measures. 

Teachers everywhere, especially male teachers, 
are leaving the profession in large numbers. If 
we take the position that the educational system 
of every country must include people with the best 
capabilities, then this desertion from the profes- 
sion constitutes a national and _ international 
calamity. Teachers are deserting the schools and 
entering fields of activity where they are paid much 
more. In countries of incipient culture the damage 
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is inestimable, because women, with less cultural 
traditions than men, are suddenly forced to take 
over some fields of instruction in which they are 
not trained. And all this is happening while 
normal schools are undergoing a period of down- 
right penury. In such establishments the number 
of women students is increasing, and the number 
of men decreasing at_a fantastic rate. 

The teacher of integrity, devoted to his vocation 
and professional duties, will be at the service of the 
United Nations to affirm individual dignity, 
equality of opportunity, and mutual respect among 
men. Freedom without equality of opportunity 
merely offers unlimited scope for the audacious 
or the privileged. Equality without freedom, on 
the other hand, converts the State into a machine, 
into a dictatorship that produces inhuman uni- 
formity. 

The struggle for better forms of democracy is 
permanent, must be permanent. Criticism is a duty, 
not merely a right. 

Any authoritarian tendency in the teaching pro- 
fession must be suppressed for the sake of na- 
tional and international life. In the same way, the 
foundation of the United Nations is self-determi- 
nation of men and nations. Violence, force, threats, 
and repression pervert the, objectives of democracy. 

Increased study of comparative education con- 
tributes most to preparing the teacher for promot- 
ing the work of the United Nations. Mutual ferti- 
lization in the field of ideas creates an atmosphere 
of simpatia among citizens of the various nations 
and promotes international understanding among 
them. The analyses of textbooks and teaching ma- 
terials from the viewpoint of international under- 


standing, when incorporated into the curriculum 


for teachers, augurs well for intelligent teaching 
in the great circle of the United Nations. 

Broad guarantees of academic freedom that en- 
able the teacher to discuss professional problems 
open ways and means of solving them. Teachers 
who can participate in framing educational poli- 
cies are important for achieving international un- 
derstanding and the aims of the United Nations. 

Although the teacher educates mostly by ex- 
ample, he must also know his profession. Mastery 
of pedagogic techniques facilitates his complex and 
arduous work. Virtue is not enough in the teacher. 
He must have confidence and didactic skill as well. 

Strengthening the pedagogic conscience of the 
teacher in the light of education’s new objectives— 
that is the way to develop new builders of nations 
and of the new world for which mankind has been 
yearning for centuries. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL 
EDUCATION IN URUGUAY 


Translated and adapted from a pamphlet published 
by the Rural Education Section of the National 
Board of Primary and Normal Education of 
Uruguay. The text appears in the October-De- 
cember 1959 issue of Anales, published by the 
Board in Montevideo. 


A pre RESUME of the development of the rural 
school in Uruguay is indispensable for a better un- 
derstanding of our present situation, of our present 
concept of rural education, and of the future ob- 
jectives of this field which hold such importance 
for the destiny of our people. 

The starting point must be sought, as is the case 
in all educational progress that has been made 
in our country, in the activities and idealism of 
José Varela. Problems of education in rural areas 
were the main subject of the Congress of Inspec- 
tors which this reformer called together in the city 
of Durazno in 1878. 

“T believe that I am not mistaken when I say 
that the dissemination of public education in rural 
areas has been considered an insoluble problem. 
We feel that we have found a way to solve this 
difficult problem. Instead of waiting for the rural 
children to come to school, the teacher will go to 
the children,” said Varela at the closing cere- 
monies of that Congress. 

In 1917 Uruguay had its first curriculum for 
rural schools. This was undoubtedly based in great 
part on the experiences of the best rural teachers 
since Varela’s reforms. As a reaction to the exces- 
sive intellectualism of the earlier years of the cen- 
tury, one notes the effort to introduce actively and 
in a practical form the technical rudiments of agri- 
culture and home economics. 

Those who drafted the curriculum said: “The 
rural school of the future, as the Committee con- 
ceives it and as established along broad lines by 
the present curriculum, has a double function. Both 
functions are equally desirable, equally important, 
equally urgent and imperative. One part of this 
function is direct and aimed at the child; the 
other is indirect and is aimed at the home. 

“In our rural districts the primary school has 
and must have an exalted influence which nothing 
else can replace or substitute for, which spreads 
in all directions and has a decisive and fruitful 
effect everywhere.” 

This curriculum clearly intended to give to rural 
areas schools more suited to their way of life. At 
the same time there was apparent in it the hope of 
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improving the socio-economic and cultural con- 
ditions of the rural population by means of in- 
fluencing the rural child. 

These intentions and hopes were not borne out 
by results. This is not the place to analyze the 
reasons, although it can be said that our rural 
school system could not escape the consequences 
of a national process that relegated the problems 
of the countryside to second rank while economic 
and social changes of enormous importance were 
taking place. In vast rural areas of our country 
there was a marked change from a peaceful coun- 
tryside with the large ranch as the economic unit 
and social center to a countryside characterized by 
small farms and agricultural and stock-raising en- 
terprises administered and directed from the cities. 
Areas close to the Capital became mechanized for 
the purpose of agricultural exploitation, using Eu- 
ropean immigrants. As a result, families became 
rooted to the individual farms and all members of 
the family participated in production, in contrast 
to areas where women and children were more or 
less excluded from the cattle-breeding establish- 
ments. 

With the exception of a few isolated, discon- 
nected efforts of devoted rural teachers who tried 
to make their schools conform to the objectives of 
the 1917 curriculum, it may be said that for 20 
years the rural school abandoned its own course 
and increasingly took on the characteristics of the 
urban school. It was not until 1937 that the teach- 
ing profession in general began courageously and 
seriously to bring up the matter of deficiencies in 
the rural school system. Annual teachers’ meet- 
ings began to discuss the topics of the unsuitable- 
ness of the schools to the communities, poor at- 
tendance, drop-outs, and absenteeism. Meetings of 
teachers’ associations took up the problems of the 
rural teacher, the child, and the school itself until, 
finally, the associations convened the congresses 
of February 1944 and July 1945 to analyze the 
true situation in regard to rural schools and their 
material and technical needs. 

Problems of small farms began to be a matter 
of serious concern to the Government and educa- 
tors. Socio-pedagogic commissions were estab- 
lished to look into the matter, and they painted a 
sad state of affairs. Private foundations were 
formed to promote cooperative effort on behalf of 
areas with the lowest standard of living. A move- 
ment for agarian reform was started by cultural 
and political associations. It culminated in the 
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Congress for the Colonization of Paysandu and the 
creation of the National Institute for Colonization. 

Isolated efforts for establishing and operating 
agrarian clubs for children and young people be- 
came centralized in a national institution with 
official support: the Agrarian Youth Movement. 

The rural school, the only educational body in 
the greater part of our countryside, was called 
upon more and more to take its place in the work 
of overcoming the great problems of those areas. 

In 1945 Model Farm Schools began operating, 
two to each geographic “department” of the na- 
tion. They were granted necessary funds for the 
cultivation of their fields and for animal hus- 
bandry, and they brought to the farm homes, 
through post-graduate courses and agrarian clubs, 
more efficient methods of farming and _ utilization 
of products. 

With more funds becoming available there arose 
the necessity of obtaining trained teachers for 
these courses. Rural specialization courses that had 
been given in Montevideo were transferred to the 
interior of the country, and the Rural Normal In- 
stitute was organized, 

The movement grew. Farm and rural schools 
sought ways to mect more completely the needs 
of their communities and to establish former ob- 
jectives. 

The Congress of Rural Teachers in January 1949 
brought together the worries and anxieties of rural 
teachers and the concern of the educational author- 
ities for a definite orientation of our rural school 
system. Five hundred rural teachers approved the 
general lines of a new curriculum and_ pointed 
out factors that would be indispensable for putting 
it into practice with any guarantee of success. In 
October 1949 the National Primary Education 
Board approved the curriculum, which had been 
drafted by a special committee. It was preceded 
by a statement of principles based on the experi- 
ence of many years and looking toward the future. 

Complete confidence was not placed exclusively 
on the curriculum; an accompanying document 
gave the material and technical conditions which 
would make correct and complete application of 
the curriculum possible: the training and improve- 
ment of the rural teaching corps, adequate pro- 
vision of materials to the schools, and the creation 
of a permanent body to point the way toward the 
realization of the programed activities. 

In the same year, 1949, the number of Model 
Farm Schools increased to 103, 

The activities of the international organizations 
that arose after World War IT enabled some rural 
teachers of Uruguay, provided with study grants, 
to come into contact with the broader rural educa- 
tion movement and to discover that a concern 
similar to ours existed throughout the Americas 
and even universally, 
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In October 1954 the First Experimental School 
Center was established in La Mina, Cerro Largo, 
as a form of school organization designed to par- 
ticipate in achieving the school program and the 
plan for improving the rural environment. 

One more fact in the field of rural education 
should be brought out: the socio-pedagogic com- 
missions were made official through the use of 
resources previously administered by the Commit- 
tee for Winter Social Assistance. In that way an 
organization devoted exclusively to social welfare 
became an important prop for an educational en- 
terprise that previously had been sustained by the 
generosity of young students and_ professional 
people. 

The Rural Teachers’ Round Table held in Feb- 
ruary 1957 discussed rural school conditions in 
the light of results achieved by the First Experi- 
mental School Center, the Model Farm Schools, 
and the Socio-Pedagogic Commissions. The 
teachers renewed their call for the creation of an 
organization to plan, coordinate, and guide all 
aspects of rural education. 

The Technical Consultative Board for Primary 
and Normal Education responded by drafting a 
plan for the creation of the Rural Education Sec- 
tion as a branch of the Technical Department. This 
plan was approved by the national meeting of rural 
teachers held in March 1958. This meeting also 
considered the curriculum for the Rural Normal 
Institute, which had been drafted by an ad hoc 
committee appointed by the Board of Education. 
The new curriculum instituted a basic change as to 
content, organization and conduct of the courses. 
It is presently in full effect in the Institute. 

The creation of the Rural Education Section by 
a resolution dated May 15, 1958, therefore, cul- 
minates a process whose major characteristics we 
have tried to trace. The creation of this Section 
transcended simple administrative action; it repre- 
sented the formulation of a set of principles which, 
in our opinion, correspond to present realities and 
to our ideals in the matter of rural education. 


Organizations, institutions and individuals are in- 
vited to subscribe to Panorama. The annual cost is 
$2.00 (U.S., or the equivalent in any other national 
currency). Inception dates are January and July. 
Please print your name and address clearly, enclose 
the remittance with your request, and indicate what 
language edition (French, Spanish or English) you 
desire. 

Advertisements are accepted; rates will be fur- 
nished on request. The address of the editorial and 
advertising offices is 1227 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C, 

Photographs appear by courtesy of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union and various Specialized Agencies of 
the United Nations, 
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MEXICO'S SOLUTION TO THE 
SCHOOL BUILDING SHORTAGE 


by ANTONIO DE GAMARRA 


Adapted from Unesco Features No. 358, dated June 
3, 1960. A somewhat fuller treatment of this subject 
will be found in the February 1960 issue of the 
Boletin del Consejo Nacional Técnico de la Edu- 
cacion, published in Mexico City. 


Tins YEAR Mexico is observing the 150th anni- 
versary of the beginning of its struggle for inde- 
pendence. To mark the occasion and the importance 
of education in economic and social development, 
the Mexican authorities are launching an ambitious 
program of school construction, to be carried out in 
several stages. 

The first, already in progress, is the rapid con- 
struction—in 100 days—of 2,000 rural schools to 
be put into use next September, at the beginning 
of the autumn term. This operation was launched 
in early March when the President of the Republic, 
Senor Adolfo Lépez Mateos, and the Minister of 
Education, Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, attended the 
“send-off” of the first 200 “model rural classrooms.” 
Thereafter pre-fabricated elements for 20 rural 
schools were dispatched every day to various parts 
of the country. 

Planning construction of these schools—pre- 
fabrication plus local materials and manpower— 
called for careful research, and the study of re- 
sources available. “Our model rural school,” said 
architect Pedro Ramirez Vasquez, administrator of 
the Federal School Construction Plan, “combines 
the most modern industrial and architectural tech- 
niques, on the one hand, with traditional methods of 
village craftsmanship using local materials, on the 
other.” 

Village builders, it was found, can put up walls 
and lay foundations and floors easily enough, but 
_ they often lack the materials and techniques needed 
for cheap doors, windows and sanitary equipment. 
“Knowing this,” said Mr. Vasquez, “and after hav- 
ing studied the resources available in each area, we 
drew up the blue-prints of the model rural school, 
which includes a four-room lodging for the teacher.” 

Under this plan the villagers contribute local 
materials for the floors, walls and roofing; while 
the government provides the metal framework, win- 
dows and doors, the furnishings and teaching equip- 
ment, and the electrical and sanitary installations. 
The construction of these 2,000 schools will cost the 
Mexican treasury 70,000,000 pesos—35,000 per 
school (about $2,800), a very low figure, consider- 
ing the present building costs and the quality of the 
design and materials used. 
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Each school is erected in several stages. First, 
villagers chosen by the Federal Construction Com- 
mittee prepare the ground and lay the foundations 
and the floor, The committee then sends them the 
metal framework, and, when this has been put in 
place, the villagers erect the walls and put on the 
roofing. Then the committee arranges for the elec- 
trical and sanitary equipment to be installed. In this 
way a school for 50 pupils can be built in two weeks. 

The main element of the building is its metal 
framework, made in Mexico, which weighs all told 
about four and a half tons, and can be transported 
in one truck and delivered in parts weighing ap- 
proximately 110 pounds for easy handling. The 
walls and roof vary according to the region, with 
the use of local materials—brick, stone, mudclay, 
palm thatch. 


The architects found a way of avoiding the cost 
of glass for windows by using instead a translucent 
plastic material. To prevent excessive light, these 
translucent panels are decorated with drawings: 
portraits of national heroes, maps, sketches of plants 
and animals, anatomic charts—which make them 
“lesson windows.” These illustrations were done in 
collaboration with the Latin American Educational 
Films Institute (ILCE), an organization created by 
the Mexican Government and Unesco. 

In classroom design the Mexican architects have 
rivalled one another in ingenious creation. The 
furnishings are of polished wood, and the fore-part 
of each desk forms a bench to serve the desk ahead; 
under the desk is a wooden shelf to hold the pupil’s 
traditional “sombrero” style hat. On a wall is a large 
blackboard of plastic material which can be used 
as a screen for film projection. Each school has 
audio-visual equipment including a 35-millimeter 
projector and 50 filmstrips on educational themes 
for primary grades—films selected and produced by 
ILCE; a record player and at least three long- 
playing records—the national anthem, children’s 
songs, and talks on the history and geography of 
Mexico. An aperture in the wall makes it possible 
to swing the record player around for use either in 
the classroom or in the teacher’s lodgings. 


The teacher’s house adjoining the classroom con- 
sists of four furnished rooms, modern and comfort- 
able, a kitchen and a wash-room, built to the same 
standards as the classroom. The presence of the 
teacher in such clean and sanitary surroundings is 
intended to serve as an example and promote 
progress in the community. 
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EXTENDING PRIMARY EDUCATION 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


by OSCAR VERA 


Adapted from the August-September 1960 issue of 
the Unesco Chronicle. 


Tu THIRD SESSION of the Advisory Committee 
for Unesco’s Major Project on the Extension of 
Primary Education in Latin America, held in March 
1960, was devoted to a study of the work so far 
accomplished and of future prospects for the major 
project. 

The importance of the progress made cannot be 
fully appreciated without reference to the educa- 
tional situation as it was in Latin America when 
the project was initiated. For this it will be enough 
to consider a few figures taken from the study of 
the subject made at the 1956 Lima Conferences 
convened by Unesco and the Organization of Ameri- 
can States (OAS), at which the bases of the major 
project were formulated. 

School attendance was then estimated at some 
19 million pupils out of a total of some 40 million 
children of school-going ages. Less than 20 per cent 
of the children enrolled for school completed their 
primary studies, and the average level of education 
in Latin America did not exceed the first grade of 
primary school for the population as a whole nor 
the fourth grade for those who entered school. To- 
gether with these great quantitative problems the 
Lima Conferences brought to light the existence of 
a number of negative factors affecting the results 
and quality of primary education, among them the 
large number of untrained teachers (nearly 50 per 
cent of the total), the scarcity of instructional ma- 
terial, the use of defective curricula and teaching 
methods in the schools and the lack of continuity 
in educational policy. 

With these problems in mind’ the aims of the 
major project were set out as follows: to promote 
the systematic planning of education in Latin Amer- 
ican countries; to encourage the extension of pri- 
mary education services with a view to achieving 
in 1968 the objective of providing an adequate 
education for children of school-going age in Latin 
America; to promote the revision of primary school 
syllabuses and curricula; to improve teacher-train- 
ing systems; to encourage the regular in-service 
training of teachers throughout their professional 
careers and to help raise the economic and social 
level of the teaching profession; to train for each 
Latin American country a nucleus of university- 
trained educational leaders and specialists capable 
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of promoting and guiding the primary education 
reforms and advances needed in Latin America. 

A brief consideration of these aims is enough 
to show how well adapted they are to the needs 
arising from the problems described above: plan- 
ning-as an essential instrument and method of the 
increasingly complex work of education is to go 
hand in hand with the aim of improving the train- 
ing of teachers and of securing for them their legiti- 
mate rights; the wish to provide schooling for all 
children is accompanied by a desire to ensure that 
the content and level of the training provided will 
effectively fit them for the tasks and responsibilities 
of life; finally, to ensure that the work of education 
is directed and administered efficiently, it is laid 
down that the leaders who have to assume such 
responsibilities must be properly trained. 

The Latin American countries and Unesco are 
working together to achieve these aims. The main 
features of the work being done by them will be 
described later. For the moment it is enough to 
underline the singular nature of this undertaking: 
it is the first time in the field of education that the 
efforts of all the countries in one region of the 
world and of Unesco have been shaped into a single 
project. 

After three years it is possible to assess not only 
the initial results obtained but also the rhythm of 
development in each country and the future pros- 
pects opened up by the project. Here in summary 
are some figures which illustrate the progress al- 
ready made. As regards the extension of primary 
schooling, the number of children enrolling for 
school in the Latin American countries has risen 
by nearly four million; there are 90,000 more teach- 
ers and there has also been a substantial increase 
in the number of classrooms. All this has been made 
possible by a major economic effort on the part of 
the governments which is reflected in a large in- 
crease in the budgets for education. 

As regards the work of improving education, in 
which Unesco is playing a leading part, the main 
effort has been centered on the training of educa- 
tional leaders (supervisors, administrators and 
normal school teachers) whose work will affect wide 
sectors of the teaching body. 

Most of this work is being done at the universities 
of Santiago (Chile) and Sao Paulo (Brazil), which 
are associated with the project, and at the Inter- 
American Rural Education Center in Rubio (Vene- 
zuela) which is financed by the Organization of 
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American States and by the Government of Vene- 
zuela with the cooperation of Unesco. 

Five hundred and eighty Latin American edu- 
cators have benefited from fellowships granted with- 
in the framework of the major project for studies 
of the type described above and have attended 
special courses on such subjects as statistics and 
pedagogical documentation. Another fundamental 
activity is the improvement of teacher training sys- 
tems, and for this purpose a number of associated 
normal schools have been opened as pilot institu- 
tions. Given the short time that these schools have 
been operating the full results are still to be 
achieved, but there are great hopes for their future 
influence not only on similar institutions in the 
countries where they have been established but also 
on all teacher training systems. 

Preparation of a series of publications has also 
been started. The first, which has already been 
published, is entitled The Sitwation of Education in 
Latin America. It is a survey of national educational 
systems with special reference to certain main prob- 
lems, among them absenteeism and premature 
school-leaving, teaching staffs, curricula and syl- 
labuses and the financing of education. The publi- 
cation provides an over-all view of the situation 
immediately before the project was initiated and it 
will thus form a valuable documentary basis for 
appraising the progress accomplished during the 
coming year. Other publications—one handbook on 
the principles of education and another on educa- 
tional sociology— will be issued shortly together 
with a series of monographs. In addition, the Bul- 
letin of the major project has been published quar- 
terly since January 1959. 

Educational planning services have already been 
started in a number of countries. These were badly 
needed in Latin America, where the administration 
of educational services has been| seriously handi- 
capped by the lack of surveys of educational needs 
and the absence or lack of continuity of plans for 
filling those needs due to political changes. Today 
it is becoming increasingly urgent that the structure 
and aims of the educational system should be more 
directly related to the characteristics and require- 
ments of the economic and social development in 
each country. The new planning services or offices 
can do a great deal to help resolve these problems. 

There is now, too, a growing movement, which 
must inevitably have beneficial results for the reform 
of specific aspects or fields of education. The effects 
of this movement are already noticable in the revi- 
sion of curricula and syllabuses, the increasing 
attention being given to in-service training of teach- 
ers, the dissemination of new teaching methods and 
other similar activities designed to improve the 
quality of education. In this field the countries are 
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receiving substantial help from Unesco. Many Latin 
American countries are benefiting from the help of 
technical assistance experts in such fields as educa- 
tional reform, planning and teacher training. 

But, despite progress made, major deficiencies 
still exist, and in some fields progress is frankly 
unsatisfactory. One of the gravest problems is the 
lack of interest aroused for the teaching profession, 
as reflected in the shortage of graduates in relation 
to the demand. Governments are forced to recruit 
teachers lacking the necessary professional quali- 
fications. This frustrates many of the objectives of 
the project, which is concerned not merely with 
increasing the number of teachers and classrooms 
but also with raising substantially the present level 
of primary education. The reason for this situation 
is mainly economic. The amount of money being 
spent on primary education—and this is another 
of the major problems which still remains to be 
solved—is not in proportion to the needs. With an 
average expenditure per pupil of about $20 a year, 
teachers cannot be properly paid nor schools ade- 
quately equipped to provide the effective education 
desired. 

As for the future, two aspects deserve considera- 
tion: first, the prospects which it opens up and, 
secondly, the recommendations made by the Ad- 
visory Committee at its third session. 

It is obviously extremely difficult to make any 
valid forecast regarding the results to be achieved 
in the coming years; but with all due limitations 
and reserve one might venture a prophecy based 
mainly on a review of what has already been ac- 
complished during the last three years. As regards 
the extension of primary education, if there is a 
slight increase in the 6 per cent average rate of 
growth of school enrollments recorded during the 
past three years, the objective of providing primary 
schooling for all children of school-going age could 
probably be attained in nearly all Latin American 
countries by the end of this decade. The proportion 
of school-age children already attending school does, 
of course, vary sharply from country to country. 
In some, such as Argentina, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Uruguay and Venezuela, a systematic in- 
tensification of current efforts could raise school 
attendance to almost the whole of the school-age 
population within three or four years. In most of 
the others this objective could be attained, in theory, 
by the end of the decade. In a few, where social and 
economic conditions are particularly difficult, it 
would be too much to expect a like result unless a 
really extraordinary effort is made. 

Although the prospects outlined above are en- 
couraging, much as one would like to be proved 
wrong, the same cannot be said about the qualitative 
progress of primary education. In the end such 
progress depends on the training, at regular courses, 
of sufficient teachers and this in turn will require 
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a considerable improvement in their economic situ- 
ation and the adoption of measures to raise the 
status and prestige of the teaching profession. The 
major effort has so far been concentrated on build- 
ing classrooms and increasing the number of teach- 
ing posts, while too little attention has been paid 
to the quality of the teachers or the training of effi- 
cient school inspectors and supervisors. For this 
task of improving the quality of teaching and teach- 
ers much can be expected from the groups of edu- 
cational leaders and specialists who have been train- 
ing since 1958 in the institutions associated with 
the major project. 

A general review of the prospects opened up af- 
fords great hopes for the future, as the Advisory 
Committee pointed out at its third session while 
it underlined the need for a systematic and whole- 
hearted intensification of present efforts. In this 
connection the committee recommended that na- 
tional social and economic development plans should 
pay due attention to the financing of educational 
services, and suggested that the resources freed by 
measures of disarmament which the Latin American 
countries are proposing to take should be used to 
finance and extend the educational systems. In this 
order of ideas the committee approved Unesco’s 
recommendation that an Inter-American Conference 
on Education and Social and Economic Develop- 
ment be called in 1961 to discuss the interconnection 
of these fields and to recommend ways and means 
of linking them for the benefit of all. 

The committee stressed the need for interesting 
private circles in the work of extending primary 
education. This will mean that economic groups 
and the general public must cooperate in financing 
education and that private schools must help to 
achieve these ends by providing free education to 
a larger number of children. 

Another recommendation of great interest con- 
cerned fair treatment for the teachers, for the sake 
of justice and the aims of the major project, which 
depends on the services of a body of efficient and 
well-trained teachers. 

The committee, which has hitherto consisted of 
representatives from 12 countries, suggested that 
it should be enlarged to include all countries of the 
hemisphere participating in the project. This sug- 
gestion is proof of the spirit of solidarity existing 
among the American countries and can have most 
beneficial practical results. 

To sum up, these first three years on the major 
project are encouraging. The aims of the project 
have found an enthusiastic and effective response 
among the countries; and Unesco, for its part, has 
given, and will continue to give, substantial help 
to this regional task which, as Dr. Torres Bodet 
pointed out in opening the meeting of the Advisory 
Committee, has in fact become the major project 
of each of the Latin American countries, 
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“ACT OF BOGOTA” 


In September of this year, 21 ministers of Ameri- 
can states met at Bogota, Colombia, and agreed on 
“Measures for Social Improvement and Economic 
Development within the Framework of Operation 
Pan America.” Recommended to the Council of the 
Organization of American States were basic meas- 
ures pertaining to the improvement of rural living 
and land use, of housing and community facilities, 
of domestic resources and economic development, 
and of multilateral cooperation. The text of the 
section relating to “measures for the improvement 
of educational systems and training facilities” is 
given below. It advocates: 


1. The re-examination of educational systems, 
giving particular attention to: 


a. the development of modern methods of mass 
education for the eradication of illiteracy; 

b. the adequacy of training in the industrial arts 
and sciences with due emphasis on laboratory and 
work experience and on the practical application 
of knowledge for the solution of social and economic 
problems; 

c. the need to provide instruction in rural schools 
not only in basic subjects but also in agriculture, 
health, sanitation, nutrition, and in methods of home 
and community improvement; 

d. the broadening of courses of study in second- 
ary schools to provide the training necessary for 
clerical and executive personnel in industry, com- 
merce, public administration, and community serv- 
ice; 

e. specialized trade and industrial education re- 
lated to the commercial and industrial needs of the 
community ; 

f. vocational agricultural instruction; 

g. advanced education of administrators, engi- 
neers, economists, and other professional personnel 
of key importance to economic development. 


Rural Teacher (continued from page 5) 


The rural teacher should take his inspiration 
from the genial father of his country, Miguel 
Hidalgo y Castilla, who taught the Indians to make 
ceramics and to produce silk by cultivating the 
mulberry tree; from the monks Pedro de Gante 
and Bartolome de las Casas, who introduced new 
educational norms for the Indians of Mexico; 
from Benito Juarez and Valentin Gémez Farias, 
who shaped the Reform laws; from the principles 
that inspired the Mexican social revolution; and 
from the wise teachings of Rafael Ramirez 
Castafieda, creator of the rural school system of 
Mexico. When he does all this, then we can be 
sure that the educational future of our country will 
reach the goals established for it. 
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A READING GUIDE TO LATIN AMERICA 


Upon request of Panorama, and in order to make 
Latin America better known to those teachers 
throughout the world who do not read Spanish or 
Portuguese, this bibliography was specially pre- 
pared by the Documentation and Information Serv- 
ice, Division of Education, of the Pan American 
Union, European titles were supplied by the His- 
panic Foundation of the United States Library of 
Congress. We suggest that a simple way of deter- 
mining in which language a publication appears is 
to note the city in which it is published. 


_ Almeida, Manuel Antonio. Memoirs of a Militia Ser- 
geant. Translated from Portuguese. Washington, D. C., 
Pan American Union, 1959. 244 p. 

Almond, Gabriel A. and Coleman, James S. The Poli- 
tics of the Developing Areas. Princeton, New Jersey, 
Princeton University Press, 1960. 591 p. A significant 
and scholarly analysis. 

Arciniegas, German. Caribbean, Sea of the New World. 
Translated from Spanish by Harriet de Onis. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. 464 p. 

—______. The Green Continent; a Comprehensive 
View of Latin America by Its Leading Writers. Trans- 
lated from Spanish and Portuguese by Harriet de Onis 
and others. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1944, 533 p. 
Excerpts from the writings of Latin American authors. 
A fine introduction to South American geography, cul- 
ture, and peoples. 


Arnau, Frank. Der verchromte Urwald; Licht und 
Schatten tiber Brasilien. Frankfurt am Main, Germany, 
Umschau Verlag, 1956. 328 p. A journalistic report on 
Brazil. 


Assis, Machado de. Quincas Borba. Translated by Alain 
de Acevedo. Paris, Les Editions Nagel, 1955. 265 p. 


Azevedo, Fernando de. Brazilian Culture; an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Culture in Brazil. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1950. 562 p. A monumental study of Brazilian 
culture. Highly readable, profusely illustrated. 


Bailey, Helen Miller. Santa Cruz of the Etla Hills. 
Gainesville, Florida, University of Florida Press, 1958. 
292 p. First-hand observations on the pattern of change 
in a small Oaxaca town. 


Beebe, William. Edge of the Jungle. New York, Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1950. 248 p. (Also: Adventuring 
with Beebe. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1955.) The nat- 
uralist in Latin America has incomparable opportunity 
for developing .an absorbing book. Mr. Beebe’s is no 
exception. 


Bennett, Wendell and D’ Harnoncourt, René. Ancient 
Arts of the Andes. New York, Museum of Modern Art, 
1954. 187 p. Splendid introduction to the limitless 
artistic expressions of the early settlers of the Andes. 
Bereday, George Z. F. and Lauwerys, Joseph A. (eds.) 
Higher Education: The Yearbook of Education, 1959. 
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FOR TEACHERS 


Yonkers on Hudson, World Book, 1959. 520 p. Latin 
American university aims and objectives are given spe- 
cial attention in this volume of world-wide scope. 


Berveiller, Michel. Mirages et visages du Pérou. Paris, 
Hachette, 1959. 358 p. 


Bitsch, Jorgen. Jivaro. Copenhagen, Grafisk Forlag, 
1958. 191 p. Experiences among the Indians of central 
Brazil and eastern Ecuador. 


Blanksten, George I. Ecuador: Constitutions and 
Caudillos. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1951. 196 p. Peron’s Argentina, by the same author, 
merits attention also. 


Biesanz, John and Mavis. Costa Rican Life. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1954. 272 p. “Much of 
what is told here is true of much more of Latin America 
than just Costa Rica.” 

—_______.. The People of Panama. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1955. 418 p. 


Caballero Calderén, Eduardo. Americanos y europeos. 
Madrid, Ediciones Guadarrama, 1957. 376 p. Philo- 
sophical essay on the role of the Americas in world 
history. 


Carlson, Fred A. Geography of Latin America. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1952. 565 p. 


Checchi, Vincent. Honduras; a Problem in Economic 
Development. New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 
1959. 172 p. 


Christensen, Asher N. The Evolution of Latin American 
Government; a Book of Readings. New York, Henry 


Holt, 1951. 747 p. 


Collier, John. The Indians of the Americas. New York, 
The New American Library, 1954. (Mentor Book Md 
171.) A comprehensive view, now available in paper- 
back edition. 


Davis, Harold E. (ed.) Government and Politics in 
Latin America. New York, The Ronald Press, 1958. 
539 p. Intended for class use, this volume gives a broad 
view of all] Latin American Republics as of 1958. 
________. Latin American Leaders. New York, H. W. 
Wilson, 1949. 170 p. 


Diaz del Castillo, Bernal. The Discovery and Conquest 
of Mexico. Translated by A. P. Maudsley. New York, 
Grove Press, 1958. 478 p. (Evergreen Books, e-86.) A 


classic now available in paperback edition. 


Fergusson, Erna. Chile, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1943. 341 p. (Also, her volumes on Guatemala, Mexico, 
and Venezuela.) “One of the rare writers on Latin 
America in her understanding of the people.” 


Fitts, Dudley. Anthology of Contemporary Latin Ameri- 
can Poetry. Norfolk, Connecticut, New Directions, 1947. 
667 p. An extensive excursion into 20th century poetry 
from Latin America. Presented in Spanish with English 
translation running parallel. 
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Freyre, Gilberto. New World in the Tropics; the Cul- 
ture of Modern Brazil. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1959. 297 p. A leading Brazilian sociologist describes 
his country’s culture and life. 


Galvan, Manuel de Jest. The Cross and the Sword. 
Translated by Robert Graves. Bloomington, Indiana 
University Press, 1954. 366 p. 

____. _Enriquillo. Translated by Marcelle Au- 
clair. Paris, Les Editions Nagel, 1952. 382 p. 


Hanke, Lewis. Mexico and the Caribbean; South 
America. Princeton, New Jersey, Van Nostrand, 1960. 
(Anvil Books, nos. 45 and 46.) These paperback books 
devote the first half to readable short studies by a 
prominent historian and the second half to a compila- 
tion of readings. 


Hart, Henry H. Sea Road to the Indies; an Account of 
the Voyages and Exploits of the Portuguese Navigators. 
New York, Macmillan, 1950. 291 p. 


Haste, Hans. ABC for en Battre warld. Stockholm, 
Folket i Bild Forlag, 1957. 148 p. Experiences with the 
Latin American Regional Center for Fundamental Edu- 
cation in Patzcuaro, Mexico (now known as the Center 
for Community Education). 


Haupt, Paul. Chile, Land, Volk, Wirtschaft. Frankfurt 
am Main, Germany, Verlag fiir Sozial-wissenschaften, 
1954. 114 p. A good area study. 


Hernandez, José. Martin Fierro. Translated by Paul 
Verdevoye. Paris, Les Editions Nagel, 1955. 268 p. 


Herring, Hubert. A History of Latin America; from the 
Beginnings to the Present. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1955. 796 p. 


Hudson, W. H. The Purple Land. New York, E. P. 
Dutton, 1927. 355 p. (Also The Best of W. H. Hudson, 
edited by Odell Shepard, E. P. Dutton, 1949. 317 p.) 
These and other titles of the famous British writer give 
much insight into Latin America at the time of his 
visits many years ago. 


Humboldt, Alexander yon. Den Geist der Natur 
ergreifen. Das Werk in Auswahl. Munich, Germany, 
Verlag Lebendiges Wissen (Humboldt Taschenbiicher 
100), 1959. 281 p. A good synopsis of Humboldt’s life 
and work. 

. Lagebuch vom Orinoko. Berlin, Germany, 
Verlag der Nation, 1959. 174 p. Contents of this pocket 
book were selected from the naturalist’s great travel 
work. 


Isaacs, Jorge. Maria. Translated by Mathilde Pomés. 
Paris, Librairie Plon, 1959. 283 p. 


Johnson, Mildred E. (trans.) Swan, Cygnets, and Owl; 
an Anthology of Modernist Poetry in Spanish America. 
Columbia, Missouri, 1956. (The University of Missouri 
Studies, vol. XXIX.) Spanish original runs opposite 
English translation. 


Karfeld, Kurt Peter. Inka, Maya und Azteken; Ver- 
sunkene Kulturen. Dusseldorf, Germany, Karfeld, 1959. 
67 p. Early civilizations of Middle America and Peru. 
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Keen, Benjamin (ed.) Readings in Latin-American 
Civilization, 1492 to the Present. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1955. 477. p. 


Kelemen, Pal. Medieval American Art; a Survey in 
Two Volumes. New York, Macmillan, 1943. 2 vol. 
Scholarly review of early art in the Americas. First 
volume is devoted to text, and second to illustrations. 


Kelsey, Vera and Osborne, Lilly de Jongh. Four Keys 
to Guatemala. New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 1939. 
348 p. A friendly and substantial excursion into the 
ways of life in Guatemala. 


Kidder, Alfred II and Camoyoa Chinchilla, Carlos. The | 


Art of the Ancient-Maya. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1959-124 p. 


Kneller, George Frederick. Education of the Mexican 
Nation. New York, Columbia University Press, 1951. 
258 p. 


Krug, Werner Gerhard. El Caribe; auf Kolumbus 
Spuren in Mittlerem Amerika. Hamburg, Germany, 
Hoffman und Campe, 1958. 349 p. Observations based 
on travels in areas bordering on the Caribbean and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


Lekis, Lisa. Folk Dances of Latin America. New York, 
The Scarecrow Press, 1958. 309 p. 


Leonard, Olen E. Bolivia; Land, People, and Institu- 
tions. New York, The Scarecrow Press, 1952. 297 p. 


Lillo, Baldomero. The Devil’s Pit and Other Stories. 
Washington, Pan American Union, 1959. 152 p. 


Linder, Erik Hjalmar. Rédskinn och madonnor; Latin- 
amerikansk resa i rum och tid. Stockholm, Gummessons 


Bokforlag, 1958. 211 p. Observations on a 1958 trip to 
Mexico, Guatemala, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil. 


Madariaga, Salvador de. The Rise of the Spanish 
American Empire. New York, Macmillan, 1947. 408 p. 


Marsh, N. A. Latin America; a World in Transition. 
Washington, D. C., Educational Foundation, American 
Association of University Women, 1958. A study guide. 


Marti, José. Pages Choisies. Translated by Max 
Darieux, José Carner, and Emilie Noulet. Paris, Les 
Editions Nagel, 1953. 395 p. 


Martz, John D. Central America; the Crisis and the 
Challenge. Chapel Hill, North Carolina, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1959. 356 p. Reviews politics in 
Central America since World War II. 


Mason, John Alden. The Ancient Civilizations of Peru. 
Middlesex, England, Penguin Books, 1957. 329 p. 
(Pelican Book A 395.) 


Masur, Gerhard, Simon Bolivar. Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, University of New Mexico Press, 1948. 737 p. 
Scholarly biography of the famous liberator. 

Mistral, Gabriela. Antologia, 1957. Santiago de Chile, 


Zig Zag. 164 p. Collection of poems of the Chilean 
Nobel Prize winner. 


Mooney, Gertrude. Mexican Folk Dances for American 
Schools. Coral Gables, Florida, University of Miami 
Press, 1957. 163 p. Intended for use by teachers and 
students. 
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Moreno, Gabriel-René. Les Derniers Jours de la Colonie 
dans le Haut-Pérou. Paris, Les Editions Nagel, 1954. 
347 p. 


Morner, Magnus. Latinamerika. Stockholm, Natur och 
Kultur (Kulturlandernas Historia), 1957. 360 p. 


Morse, Richard M. From Community to Metropolis; 
a Biography of Sao Paulo, Brazil. Gainesville, Florida, 
University of Florida Press, 1958. 364 p. This volume 


~ is devoted to the fastest growing city in the world. 


Nissen, Tage. Det sande Eldorado; Rejseskildring fre 
Colombia. Copenhagen, E. Wangels Forlag A/S, 1957. 
210 p. A travelogue similar to others done by this 
Danish author since 1950 (Brazil, Chile, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Argentina). 


Onis, Federico de. (comp.) Anthologie de la Poésie 
Ibéro-Américaine. Paris, Les Editions Nagel, 1956. 
379 p. 


Onis, Harriet de (ed. and trans.) The Golden Land; an 
Anthology of Latin American Folklore in Literature. 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. 395 p. “It is in this 
preseryation of their folklore and tradition as a peren- 
nial and vital source of inspiration that Latin American 
literature shows its greatest originality.” 


Osborne, Lilly de Jongh. Four Keys to El Salvador. 
New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 1956. 221 p. 


Ostelius, Hans Arnid. Resendr i Venezuela. Stockholm, 
Natur och Kultur, 1959. 178 p. Swedish globetrotter 
reports on his travels in Venezuela. 


Palma, Ricardo. Tradiciones peruanas. Buenos Aires, 
Espasa-Calpe Argentina, 150 p. (Coleccién Austral 
52.) Also available in French edition. 


Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. Americas, 
monthly periodical published in English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. 1949. : 

———.. Education in Latin America; 
Bibliography. 1958. 
—_—___. Music of Latin America: 1953. 57 p. 


a Partial 


Parra, Teresa de la. Mama Blanca’s Souvenirs. Trans- 
lated by Harriet de Onis. Washington, D. C., Pan 
American Union, 1959. 127 p. 


Paz, Octavio. (comp.) Anthology of Mexican Poetry. 
Translated by Samuel Beckett. Bloomington, Indiana 
University Press, 1958. 213 p. 

. Antologie de la Poésie Mexicaine. Paris, 
Les Editions Nagel, 1952. 168 p. 


Pendle, George. South America. New York, Cambridge 
University Press, 1957. 29 p. A bibliographic guide for 
British readers. 


Prescott, William H. History of Conquest of Mexico 
and Conquest of Peru. New York, Modern Library 
Giant, 1936. 1288 p. These standard mid-nineteenth 
century histories contain much that is ageless and con- 
tinue to interest readers. 


Raine, Philip. Paraguay. New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
The Scarecrow Press, 1956. 441 p. 
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Rittlinger, Herbert. Ganz allein zu Amazonas. Wies- 
baden, Germany, F. A. Brockhaus, 1958. 357 p. Covers 
an overland trip by a German from Lima to the 
Amazon with predominance given to the Peruvian part 
of the journey. 


Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, 1952. 
Series on Latin American Republics is in process, with 
at least 8 currently available. 


Rutland, Gilbert J. Chile; an Outline of its Geography, 
Economics and Politics. 1951. 128 p. 2 


Sanchez Reulet, Anibal. Contemporary Latin American 
Philosophy. Albuquerque, New Mexico, University of 
New Mexico Press, 1954. 283 p. 


Sarmiento, D. F. Souvenirs de Province. Translated by 
Gabriel Cabrini. Paris, Les Editions Nagel, 1955, 268 p. 


Shields, Karena. The Changing Wind. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1959. 215 p. Childhood memories of 
life on a rubber plantation near Maya ruins in Mexico 
fifty years ago. 


Slonimsky, Nicolas. Music of Latin America. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1945. 374 p. (Also translated into 
Spanish by M. Eloisa Gonzalez Kraak, under the title 
of La Musica de América Latina. Buenos Aires, Libreria 
“El Ateneo,” 1947. 430 p.) 


Smith, T. Lynn. Brazil; People and Institutions. Baton 
Rouge, La., Louisiana State University Press, 1954. 
704 p. 


Stephens, John L. Incidents of Travel in Central Amer- 
ica, Chiapas and Yucatan. Edited by Richard L. Pred- 
more. New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 
1949. 2 y. A classic of archeological exploration. 


Stokes, William S. Latin American Politics. New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1959. 538 p. 


Subercaseaux, Benjamin. Chile; A Geographic Extrav- 
aganza. New York, Macmillan, 1943. An example of 
the predominant influence of geography in the life 
of an American Republic. 


Torres Rioseco, Arturo. The Epic of Latin American 
Literature. Berkeley, California, University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1959. 277 p. “The purpose of this book is 
to allow Latin American idealism to speak for itself 
through its masterworks of literature.” 


Trimborn, Hermann. Das alte Amerika. Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, Kilpper, 1959. 270 p. An introduction to arche- 
ology in the New World. 


Uhle, Max. Wesen und Ordnung der Alterperuanischen 
Kulturen. Aus dem Machlab herausgegeben von Gerdt 
Kitscher. Berlin, Colloguium-Verlag (Biblioteca Ibero- 
Americana 2), 1959. 129 p. Views about the develop- 
ment of the ancient civilizations of Peru. 


Unesco: Bibliographical Handbooks. Directory of Cur- 
rent Latin American Periodicals. Compiled by George 
Grossman, Pan American Union. Paris, 1958. 265 p. 

. Collection of Representative Works: Latin 
American Series. English and French translations, pub- 
lished with the cooperation of the Organization of 
American States. 
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U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education. Monographs on education in each 
Latin American country except Argentina, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay have been published. 

Teaching Aids for Developing Interna- 
tional Understanding: Latin America. Washington, 
D. C., June 1959. 34 p. “Selected with particular em- 
phasis on materials helpful to teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools.” 


Vareschi, Volkmar. Geschichtslose Ufer; Auf den 
Spuren Humboldt’s Am Orinoko. Munich, Germany, 
F. Bruchmann, 1959. 199 p. A German biologist reports 
on expeditions to the Venezuela-Colombia border and 
to Alto Orinoco. 


Verissimo, Erico. Brazilian Literature; an Outline. New 


York, Macmillan, 1945. 184 p. 


Volksdichtung der Ketschua. In den Talern von Co- 
chabamba gesammelt von Jestis Lara; Ketschua und 
Deutsch. Berlin, Dietrich Reemer, 1959. 166 p. Quechua 
lyrics collected by Joseph Lara, with German trans- 
lations. 


Von Hagen, Victor W. The Aztec; Man and Tribe. New 
York. The New American Library, 1958. 222 p. (Men- 
tor Book MD 236). 

. South America Called Them; Explorations 
of the Great Naturalists; La Condamine, Humboldt, 
Darwin, Spruce. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1945, 
311 p. 


Wallstrom, Tord. Durch Zentralamerika; von Guate- 
mala nach Panama. Zurich, Switzerland. Pan-Verlag, 
1956. Popular and pleasant account of author’s experi- 
ences. 


Wehner, Friedrich (zusammenstellung und_ schrift- 
leitung). Ibero-Amerika; ein Handbuch. Hamburg, 
Germany, Ibero-Amerikanischer Verein Hamburg- 


Bremen, 1954. 600 p. General treatment of Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 


Williams, Mary Wilhelmine; Bartlett, Ruhl J.; and 
Miller, Russell E. The People and Politics of Latin 
America. Boston, Ginn and Co., 1955. 965 p. 


Wittmer, Margaret. Postlagernd Floreana; Robinson- 
frau auf den Galapagos Inseln. Frankfurt, G. Frank- 
furt, G. Scheffler, 1959. 291 p. Depicts life since 1932 
of a German family on small farm on Floreana with 
comments on Dr. Karl Friedrich Ritter. 


Worcester, Donald C. and Schaeffer, Wendell G. The 
Growth and Culture of Latin America. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1956. 963 p. 


Wustmann, Erich. Xingi, Paradies ohne Frieden. 
Radebeul, Germany, Neumann, 1959. 234 p. Popular 
account of visit to tribes of Xingu region. See also 
Arapu, the story of a young Kamayura Indian, written 
for young readers by the same author. 


Zorrilla de San Martin, Juan. Tabaré; an Indian 
Legend of Uruguay. Translated by Walter Owen. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Pan American Union, 1956. 366 p. 
—_———. Tabaré. Translated by Jean-Jacques Réthoré. 
Paris, Editions Nagel, 1954. 254 p. 
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REPRINT PERMISSION 


Panorama contains three kinds of articles. (1) 
Original articles containing no indication of previ- 
ous publication. These articles may be reprinted 
without notification, but it would be appreciated if 
Panorama and WCOTP were mentioned. (2) Arti- 
cles noted as published elsewhere. Permission to 
reprint should be requested from the original source. 
In most cases it is readily granted, without cost. 
(3) Articles described as copyrighted. These may 
not be reprinted unless permission is granted by 
the copyright holder.Jn all cases we shall be happy 
to supply information to facilitate reprinting in 
other journals. 

Material is selected for publication in Panorama 
because of its general interest; it does not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinions of the WCOTP executive 
committee and officers, or the editors of Panorama. 


In its newsletter, the National Association of 
Educators of Costa Rica (ANDE) listed for its 
members the reasons why it joined the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession this year: 


1. Strengthening, through mutual cooperation, 
means of defending the material and moral rights 
of teaching personnel. 


2. Maintaining an exchange of educational infor- 
mation built on research and collaborative effort, 
thereby enabling ANDE and its members to increase 
their competence in pedagogy and remain constantly 
informed of international progress in education. 


3. Receiving guidance and assistance in prepar- 
ing studies and research on Costa Rica that will 
benefit the country and that will be a valuable con- 
tribution to WCOTP’s cooperative activities. 


4. Adding ANDE’s own strong traditions of con- 
tinuity and collaboration to present instruments for 
improving the teaching profession. 


5. Creating a sense of international responsibility 
through education, thereby contributing to the im- 
provement of international relations. 


6. Strengthening professional and_ leadership 
qualities among the teachers of Costa Rica by pro- 
viding them with experience gleaned from teachers 
of other countries. 


7. Playing an active part in the international 
exchange of teachers and teaching materials, and 
in other facilities for increasing international co- 
operation in the field of education. 


8. Strengthening international solidarity by 
stressing a concept of education that aims to pre- 
serve freedom and peace, promote international 
good will and increase respect for human dignity. 
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In Africa, regional conferences were held in 
1959 at Jos, Nigeria, and in 1960 at Kampala, 
Uganda. The latter was attended by teachers 
from 19 countries and territories of Africa. The 
WCOTP African program thus developed in- 
cludes such items as seminars for leaders of 
African teacher organizations; assisting inter- 
national bodies in establishing regional educa- 
tional centers; exploring ways for teachers from 
WCOTP member organizations to serve in 
Africa; and fostering travel and exchange of 
personnel among members of the teacher asso- 
ciations in Africa. Operating in this area are a 
WCOTP Committee on Education in Africa 
(WCEA) and a Commission on Educational 
Policy for Africa (CEPA). 


Subsequent to a Latin American Seminar 
held in 1959 in Washington, D. C., a WCOTP 
Committee for the Americas met in 1960 in Costa 
Rica. Following its recommendations, WCOTP 
is working on programs to make the services of 
expert consultants available on request to ad- 
vance the status of teachers in that area; to 
distribute WCOTP research and other publica- 
tions; and to establish a commission to study 
the whole question of the freedom of the teach- 
ing profession in the Americas. 

WCOTP has long held consultative status with 
the United Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and Unesco. It is a member of the non-gov- 
ernmental organizations’ committee of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, has consultative status 
with the Food and Agriculture Organization, and 
cooperates with other. UN bodies whenever their 
work relates to education. Promotion of FAOQO’s 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign is one of the 
Confederation’s newest projects. 


WCOTP encourages its member organizations 
to promote teaching about the United Nations 
in the schools of the world, cooperates in pre- 


paring textbooks in this field, and is helping 
to establish UN Reference Collection Centers. 
The WCOTP office in Paris works with Unesco 
on such projects as mutual appreciation of East- 
ern and Western cultural values, extension of 
primary, secondary and technical education, 
teaching of foreign languages, and combatting 
discrimination and prejudice. WCOTP has pro- 
duced a book, Audio-Visual Aids for Internation- 
al Understanding, and plans to issue, with the 
cooperation of Unesco, a handbook for education 
editors and additional children’s booklets. 


WCOTP, counselled by its specialized subject- 
matter committees on education for handicapped 
children, rural education, technical and voca- 
tional education and educational journalism, has 
undertaken a number of research projects in 


these fields. 


WCOTP has three types of members. National 
member organizations may vote at the annual 
Assemblies of Delegates, with a voting strength 
based on their membership. Associate members, 
which include regional, provincial, state and 
local teacher associations, educational institu- 
tions and the like, may send non-voting repre- 
sentatives to the Assemblies. International mem- 
bers include the International Council on Edu- 
cation for Teaching, the International Reading 
Association, and the International Council on 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 


The Confederation is forbidden by its Consti- 
tution to enter into “questions involving polli- 
tical, party-political or religious controversy” 
but it strongly upholds the legitimate profes- 
sional rights of the teaching profession. 


Thus, by direct action, by holding interna- 
tional conferences, by research and publishing, 
by cooperation with other organizations, WCOTP 
is endeavoring to solve educational problems, 
raise the status of the teaching profession, and 
contribute to international understanding. 


HISTORY AND ACTIVITIES OF WCOTP 


In 1952, at a meeting in Copenhagen, three 
major international federations of teachers 
formed the World Confederation of Organiza- 
tions of the Teaching Profession (WCOTP). 
The federations were the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession (WOTP), the In- 
ternational Federation of Teachers Associations 
(IFTA), and the International Federation of 
Secondary Teachers (FIPESO). The Secre- 
tariat was established in Washington, D. C. 

As summarized in the Constitution, “the Con- 
federation aims at gathering into one powerful 
organization professional teachers from all stages 
of education, with a view to enabling them to 
exert an influence corresponding to the impor- 
tance of their social function. It proposes: 

(a) To foster a conception of education di- 
rected towards the promotion of international 
understanding and goodwill, with a view to 
safeguarding peace and freedom and respect 
for human dignity; 

(b) To improve teaching methods, educa- 
tional organization and the academic and _ pro- 
fessional training of teachers so as to equip 
them better to serve the interests of youth; 

(c) To promote closer relationships between 
teachers in the different countries.” 

In the years since its founding in 1952, the 
World Confederation has shown steady growth 
in membership, and in the number and effec- 
tiveness of its activities. Its national members 
have increased from 70 to 111, and the number 
of countries represented from 37 to 68. (Some 
countries have several national organizations. ) 


Each year WCOTP convenes a World As- 
sembly to discuss matters of concern to the 
organization and to education in general. These 
World Assemblies have met in Oxford, Oslo, 
Instanbul, Manila, Frankfurt, Rome, Washing- 
ton, and Amsterdam. The 1961 and 1962 meet- 
ings are scheduled for New Delhi and Stock- 


holm. At-each-meeting a subject of common 
interest is studied. Subjects discussed have 
been: 

Parent-Teacher Cooperation 

Teacher Education 

Status of the Teaching Profession 

The Teacher and the Well-Being of Society 

Shortage of Teachers—Causes and Remedies 

Public Support for Education 

Teaching Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 

Western Cultural Values 

Child Health and the School 


WCOTP has conducted many regional meet- 
ings. An Afro-Asian Conference was held in 
Ceylon in 1958. Subsequently a WCOTP Asian 
Committee (WAC) and a Regional Council for 
the Study of Educational Policy in Asia were 
formed. The latest meeting of these two groups 
was held in April 1960 at Kuala Lumpur, Ma- 
laya. ; 

WCOTP is presently setting up a seminar for 
teacher leaders in Asia to strengthen teacher 
organizations and train personnel, developing a 
survey on the status of teachers, and establish- 
ing a council for the study of the special educa- 
tional problems of Asia. 


A WCOTP office for Asia was established in 
1959 at New Delhi, and the following year an 
office was established in Tokyo which translates 
and publishes WCOTP periodicals in Japanese. 
WCOTP recently published a children’s book- 
let entitled Your Friends in Japan; A Reading 
Guide to Asia for Teachers; a Handbook of 
Education in Asia, Australia and New Zealand; 
and a Directory of Teachers’ Organizations in 
Asia, Australia and New Zealand. In conjunc- 
tion with WCOTP’s World Assembly in India 
in 1961, a workshop will be held for editors of 
educational journals. 
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